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A NOBODY AMONG 
' THE GREAT 

BUTTON GWINNETT 
AGAIN 

A Little Windfall from an Old 
Committee Meeting 

BUTTON AND THE BLUECOAT 
BOYS 

If the Bluecoat School of Wolver¬ 
hampton on prize-giving day recalls, 
as other schools do, its famous bene¬ 
factors, it will surely have to put our 
old friend Button Gwinnett at the 
head of them. 

The C.N. may modestly add that its 
own name would not be out of place at 
the foot of the list, because some months 
ago it suggested that if the school looked 
up this eighteenth-century subscriber to 
its funds it might hear something to 
its advantage. 

Nobody would have been more 
astonished than Button Gwinnett to 
find himself reckoned as the Bluecoat 
School’s benefactor, and the fact that 
he has become so is the most astonishing 
thing in his life, or in his death. He 
seems to have' done nothing more 
important than, to sign his name. ’ - 

Greatness Thrust on Him 

Button Gwinnett was a nobody. His 
signature is worth more than he ever 
owned. It has proved worth thousands 
of pounds to the old school which had 
forgotten him. 

Button Gwinnett, if the truth must 
be told, never did much to make himself 
remembered. But this precious signa¬ 
ture of his has caused learned archivists 
in America to ferret out. everything 
that could be learned about him, for 
the sole and simple reason that the 
signature was fixed with 55 others to the 
American Declaration of Independence 
on August 2, 1776. 

There were famous men whose names 
were signed above his, George Washing¬ 
ton and Benjamin Franklin among them. 
But these famous ones signed their 
names many times, and their autographs 
are not hard to come by, whereas Button 
Gwinnett, who had greatness thrust on 
him by standing in this distinguished 
company, was a shopkeeper in Savannah 
who had taken to politics. 

Why Gwinnett is Famous 

Less than a year after the Declaration 
vvas signed Gwinnett was killed in,a 
foolish duel, and that would have been 
the end of him so far as history goes but 
for a circumstance with which neither 
Button nor history is concerned. 

When the United States became a rich 
country, with men of wealth and leisure, 
many of these became anxious to possess 
a complete set of the, autographs of the 
signatories to the Declaration. . The 
autographs of the famous could easily 
be collected, but the signatures of Button 
Gwinnett, that obscure shopkeeper who 
had been born in Bristol, traded in 


Holiday Friends by the Sea 



Thousands o! people will during the next week or two be making their way to the sea tor 
a well-earned holiday, and this beautiful snapshot, which looks as if it might be a painting, 
shows a holiday girl with her Borzoi dog just going for an early-morning bathe 


Wolverhampton, and emigrated to 
Savannah, had all been swept into the 
waste-paper basket of history. 

But not all. A year ago it was stated 
by the historian who had collected all 
that could be found about this famous 
nobody that there were 36 known 
signatures of Button Gwinnett. Of 
these all but nine had been incorporated 
into complete sets of autographs of 
the signers of the Declaration. 

A collector might have the other 
55 signatures, but without the, signature 
of Button Gwinnett his prize would be 
'incomplete, like a First Folio Shakespeare 
with the title-page missing. Therefore 
the seekers, searched most vigorously 
wherever This signer who had thus be¬ 
come extravagantly important had been. 

He had lived in Bristol; he had traded 
in Wolverhampton. .Had he ever done 
anything in those places which might 
have caused his name to be preserved ? 
The C.N., when it first learned the story 
and the price (amounting to more than 
/5000) .set on his signature by the 


collectors of it, suggested that- perhaps 
there were letters or. receipts beating 
the signature tucked aw r ay in a lawyer’s 
office or a family chest at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton or Bristol. 

The guess has come true. Mr. Gerald 
Mander, who is writing a history of 
Wolverhampton, was searching the 
records of the Wolverhampton Bluecoat 
Charity School when in a book of minutes 
he found no less than three perfect 
signatures of Button Gwinnett. He had 
signed not even as a trustee, but as a sub¬ 
scriber. These signatures have become 
in the second century since they were 
written worth thousands of pounds. 

For some handsome sum they have 
been sold to America, and the money 
will go to replenish the Bluecoat 
School—the Button Gwinnett Bequest ! 
But what a happy accident. Suppose 
that Button Gwinnett had not been 
there on August 6, November 5, and 
December 3, 1761, to sign the minutes. 
We can never tell what importance our 
most trivial acts may have ! 


A BLACKFELLOW’S 
GOOD DEED 

THE SPIRIT OF SIR 
PHILIP SIDNEY 

Remarkable Act of Sacrifice in 
a Waterless Land 

A RACE WORTH SAVING 

A wonderful story has just been told 
of the remarkable self-sacrifice’ of an 
Australian Blackfellow, as the natives 
are called. 

The man had been arrested for some 
misdeed and was being taken through 
waterless country for trial when the 
policeman became so exhausted through 
thirst that he could go no farther, and 
was likely to die. This was the prisoner’s 
opportunity. He could easily have 
escaped, and there would have been 
very small chance of his recapture. 

But he did not escape. This poor 
Blackfellow did something better: re¬ 
gardless of the opportunity of escape he 
set out to find water for his captor. 

A Shocking Contrast 

Fifteen miles back on the path they 
had travelled he obtained it, and 
brought it all the way to his dying 
travelling companion. A friend of the 
natives who, tells the story asks how it 
can be said that men who are capable of 
such acts as this belong to the lowest 
race of mankind. 

A terrible tale has recently come to 
light of how a police expedition in North- 
West Australia, sent to avenge the 
murder of a white man, killed and 
burned a number of natives. A Govern¬ 
ment inquiry has since been held, and 
the crime has been brought home to the 
offenders. 

The two tales here given offer a shock¬ 
ing contrast between white and black 
Christianity in practice. Fine work has 
been done among these people by the 
missionaries, and the State Governments 
are beginning to realise their responsi¬ 
bilities toward them, but much more 
must be done if they are to be saved 
from extinction. 

Hunting-Grounds for Pasture 

The white man, says Mrs. Tennant 
Cook,' has taken away their hunting- 
grounds for pasture, and so has con¬ 
demned . them- to a life of miserable 
helplessness. There are few r er than 
60,000. of them left in all Australia. 
Contact with the whites seems fatal to 
them, and the only hope of saving them 
appears to be to give them wide terri¬ 
tories of their own, in which they may 
slowly change from the hunting to the 
pastoral stage. 

At present they are in the Stone Age 
of civilisation. Their weapons and tools, 
their spears, knives, axes, and boomer¬ 
angs, are of wood and stone. They live 
on what they can find. Roots, yams, 
wild honey, snakes, frogs, are their chief 
food, with an occasional kangaroo or 
emu for a feast 1 
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MOTHER’S RACE 
WITH THE FLOOD 

A CHILD OF THE STORM 

The Miracle that Happened to a 
Baby in a Cradle _ 

ASLEEP ON THE WATERS 

In Cheshire there is a mother who will 
always remember this as the year of the 
Great Storm because the July tempest 
that broke over most of England, -nearly 
swept her baby away. 

The baby and its mother live in Hyde, 
w r hich is on the side of a hill that catches 
most of the storms sweeping in from the 
Irish Sea, and this storm caught it 
between wind and water. It burst on 
the part of the town called Hoviley, 
through which a stream runs downhill, 
and in a few minutes the rain had filled 
the stream bank high and over. 

Cradle Washed Away 

The stream became a torrent. It 
filled the streets and the houses at street 
level with three feet of water. The 
flood poured into an open door where 
the baby was asleep in a cradle in the 
front room, and in the twinkling of an eye 
it had whisked the cradle out of doors 
into the street that had become a river. 

Some instinct informed the mother, 
who was, tidying up in the room above. 
She rushed downstairs just in time to 
see . the ark with her precious child 
floating over the doorstep! She dashed at 
it and missed it. The cradle swung down 
the stream, the baby in it fast asleep. 

The frantic mother plunged into the 
waters, and falling, stumbling, up to her 
neck in the muddy torrent, strove to 
catch the cradle before it could reach a 
culvert where death awaited the helpless 
mite unless a miracle, should happen to 
save it. 

The Baby Saved 

She shouted as she fought her way 
after it.' Then the miracle happened. 
The cradle was caught in some remark¬ 
able way on a coping-stone. The brave 
mother, her heart lifted up with this 
sudden hope, reached the coping and 
the cradle and hung on, not like grim 
death, but like life in death. 

For three-quarters of an hour she clung 
there, while the waters swept by her and 
the tempest * raged overhead. Ropes 
were sent for, and the neighbours 
reached the mother and her little one. 
Both.were saved. The town of Hyde has 
now a new memory, and it seems to us 
that for years of remembrance this 
baby saved by a mother’s desperate 
courage will be known as the Child of 
the Storm. 

UTTER LOUTS, PLEASE 
READ 

Lesson from Japanese Children 

One of our readers in Singapore, the 
great seaport of British Malaya, sends 
us an account of a school-treat for 
Japanese children which he observed 
there. He writes because he has read 
in the C.N. of the Litter Louts who 
spoil our parks and places of beauty. 

A J apanese doctor had lent his lawn for 
a treat for 300 Japanese children, aged 
from six to sixteen. They came in 
lorries, taxis, and motor-cars, and 
dispersed in all directions for sports and 
amusements. Then at midday they had 
:L meal on the lawn. Two more hours 
of play followed. Of course there was 
some litter about after all this play 
and the feeding of 300 children, but 
when at the close of the treat they 
assembled on the lawn to thank their 
host with their cheers they scattered 
over the lawn and gathered up every 
scrap of litter that might have told 
unpleasantly of their presence there. 
They piled it in a neat heap for the 
gardener to dispose of. Then they were 
ready for the cheers, and they left their 
host feeling unalloyed joy at their visits 


The Children 


OLD PIB 

KING OF THE ROAD 

How He Went from London to 
Newcastle Without a Stop 

268 MILES IN 340 MINUTES ' 

The steam railway locomotive is still 
supreme over all its newer rivals in the 
everyday work of transport. 

The., aeroplane can deal with only a 
handful of passengers at a time. The 
airship has still to' justify itself. Even 
steamships and motor-ships cannot 
compete in speed. Motor-cars can do 
wonders at Brooklands, but where are 
they w\hen a few hundred business*men 
want to pay a quick visit to the North ? 
The Flying Fox is more handy. 

The Flying Fox is the great L.N.E.R. 
locomotive which now does the journey 
from London to Newcastle, 268 miles, 
in five hours and forty minutes without 
a stop. This is said to be the longest 
non-stop run in the world ; certainly it 
is the longest in Britain. Till this sum¬ 
mer the record was held by . the G.W.R., 
with the 226 miles from Paddington to 
Plymouth. Now that is beaten not 
only by the L.N.E.R. but by the L.M.S., 
which started a London - to - Camforth 
run of 236 miles on the same day. 

Train Driver for 40 Yea r ;s 

The Flying Fox weighs 150 tons and 
consumes a ton of coal an hour. Its 
water supply is renewed from water 
troughs, scooped up as it goes, at five 
different points on the route. The nine 
coaches’, it draws weigh just under 400 
tons, and yet it reaches a speed of 85 
miles an hour. Its driver, Mr. Albert 
Pibworth, known as Old Pib, is 63, and 
has been driving for 40 years. On the 
first non-stop run- he was accompanied 
by a pilot, in addition to his fireman, to 
help him over the route north of Don¬ 
caster, which is not familiar to him, as 
Doncaster is where engines have Hitherto 
been changed. Now they are changed 
at Newcastle, before the next non-stop 
journey to Edinburgh is started. 

Old Pib w'as given an official reception 
by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle on his 
first arrival there, and he and his 
colleagues were presented with pipes, as 
well as with a telegram, “ Well done ! ” 
from the manager of the line. 


A GUEST HOUSE FOR 
THE BIRDS 
Good News for Swallows 

FRANCE HAS A NEW 
SANCTUARY 

. We have heard a great deal about 
bird slaughter in France, where thrushes, 
larks, and swallows appear in the 
markets with hens and ducks, but there 
is another side to the picture. 

Hundreds of French people dislike 
the thought of eating song birds, and 
there are several societies for the pro¬ 
tection of birds. From the journal of 
one we learn that a splendid project is- 
now on foot to turn the Camargue into 
a sanctuary. 

The Camafgue is a great delta of the 
Rhone, and its marshes are beloved by 
such rare birds as the ibis, egret, avocet, 
and stilt, while..even flamingoes have 
been known to breed there. 

English people will be specially in¬ 
terested in learning that these swamps 
are resting-places for migratory.birds, 
which halt there in great numbers every 
spring and autumn, only to be shot or 
netted and so receive as rude a welcome 
as the wild geese and duck which come to 
England. In future the weary. little 
swallows which have flown all the way 
from England to the Rhone Valley on 
their yearly pilgrimage to Palestine will 
be able to rest and feed in peace. 

France has always been famous for 
her hospitality to travellers, and it is like 
her to provide a noble open-air guest¬ 
house such as the Camargue for the tra¬ 
velling birds of other nations. 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD 
NOT DESPAIR • 

Bartram Hiles and His 
Pictures 

THE MASTER OF ALL GOOD 
WORKMEN CALLS 

A hero named Bartram Hiles has just 
died. . Few.people knew of his heroism, 
but many had heard his name. 

When he was a boy Of eight Bartram 
Hiles lost both his arms in an accident. 
He. had wanted to be an artist, and the 
pencil had seldom been out of his fingers. 
Now that dream seemed hopeless. 

But with heroic stubbornness the child 
clung to his ambition, and he taught 
himself to use ,a pencil held between his 
lips. At ten he had made such progress 
that his father sent him to a local art 
class, and later he studied painting at 
South Kensington and Paris. 

A Picture in the Academy 

While he was only a lad he won a 
National Art Scholarship, and his judges 
saw only the work and knew nothing of 
the workman’s infirmities. Soon he 
was overjoyed at hearing that one of 
-his pictures had been accepted by the 
Royal Academy. * 

So the brave boy became a successful 
man, and instead of being spoken of 
with pity as Hiles the cripple he was 
known as Hiles the artist. 

He is resting awhile now, but he will 
be one of the gladdest men to wake on 
the day foretold by the poet when the 
Master of All Good Workmen shall put 
us to work anew. 

And those that were good shall be happy : 

they shall sit in a golden chair ; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comets’ hair; 

And only fhe Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame ; • 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame, 

But each Tor the joy of The., working, and 
each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the 
God of Things.as They Are ! 

A NEW VELASQUEZ 
Treasure Grimy with Dust 

SURPRISE IN A SPANISH 
CONVENT 

The world of art has been enriched 
by" a chance discovery in a Spanish 
convent. The earliest known portrait 
by Spain's master artist Velasquez has 
been found. 

An exhibition was. to be held in Madrid 
illustrating the history of the great 
Franciscan Order, ‘ and experts, were 
given authority to visit the convents of 
the Order to choose exhibits. At the 
Convent of Santa Isabel in Toledo the 
Mother Superior showed them a por¬ 
trait of a Franciscan nun of the seven¬ 
teenth century which, she said, was 
painted by a disciple of El Greco. 

The experts asked permission to take 
it for the exhibition and had it cleaned, 
and there, at the foot of the portrait, 
emerged the signature of Velasquez, 
with the date 1620, when he Was just 
about of age. The lines of the painting, 
we are told, are hard and the colours 
crude, but there is the mastery of 
expression which is the hallmark of 
his later portraits. 

The portrait is that of Sister. Jeronima 
de la Fuente, who visited Seville, where 
Velasquez was living, in-her 66th year, 
before setting out for-Manila to found 
a Franciscan Mission. The face in the 
portrait, say the critics, is illumined 
with an inner light, showing the spirit 
which would make success out of such 
an undertaking. It is suggested that 
realisation of his own success in this first 
effort at portrait painting turned the 
painter from his occupation of painting 
studies of still life; in the chophouses of 
Seville. . 'Picture on page 12 
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SAINT’S SILVER 
SHRINE 

PRECIOUS RELIC AS 
SPOIL OF WAR 

A Fourteen-Century-Old 
Treasure 

SAINT COLUMBA 

There is more than one Saint Columba 
in the books, but Saint Columba of 
Aquileia seems to have been a godly 
woman of the sixth century, for pre¬ 
parations are in progress to celebrate the 
1400th anniversary of her death. The 
event forms part of one of the strangest 
stories of modern times. 

The church of Osoppo, in the province 
of Udine, near the Carinthian frontier, 
long possessed in a silver shrine what 
is said to be the head of Saint Columba, 
a highly venerated relic. During the 
invasion of Upper Italy in 1917 Osoppo 
was plundered by the enemy, and the 
relic was among the treasure looted from 
the church and carried off to Vienna. 

An Attic in Vienna 

Apparently the soldier forgot this 
stolen treasure, or he may have been 
killed later and the secret have died 
with him. At any rate, the silver shrine 
disappeared in 1917 and was lost until 
quite, recently. Then an officer, rummag¬ 
ing in an attic in Vienna, found a wooden 
case bearing the name of the saint, and 
inside was the silver casket. 

An expert was consulted, and he com¬ 
municated with the parish priest of 
Osoppo, who hastened to Vienna, identi¬ 
fied the treasure, told how great had been 
the sorrow at Osoppo over the loss, and ob¬ 
tained the consent of the Austrian author¬ 
ities to its restoration to its old home. 

Legends of the saints teem with 
fantastic stories, but here is a fragment 
of history very astonishing, very won- 1 
derful, and true. 


SPARROWS CHANGE 
THEIR PLANS 
Thinking It Out ? 

A Surrey reader sends us an interesting 
observation of the ways of birds, showing 
how they may change their nesting plans 
to suit circumstances. He suggests that 
it goes beyond instinct and shows 
something like reflection. 

Two sparrows tried to build their nest 
between two girders in a power station. 
They failed, for as fast as they laid their 
straw foundation the breeze from a fan 
below blew it away. 

The engineers and stokers watched 
the process with interest. They said the 
birds would never build the nest there.* 
But the birds did.' j 

They left off building with dry grass; 
stalks and straw and began again, with 
fresh green weeds. The weeds hung 
limply over the girder, contracted as 
they dried, and at last made a shelter. 
which prevented the breeze from destroy¬ 
ing the nest when it was built above. 
Does it not look like a defence which 
heeded sane reasoning ? 


THINGS SAID 

The death-rate steadily diminishes’ as 
we go from North to South. 

Colonel Fremantle it 
We feel almost at home, except that 
you all talk such funny English. 

An American sailor in London j 
Every village is suffering from a kind j 
of little scarlet fever of new cottages! 
and houses. Mr. J. C . Squire 

I sometimes feel frightened to see: 
thousands of people who appear to havej 
no purpose in life. Bishop of Peterborough 
Many bad habits have disappeared ^ 
the bad habit of taking wild flowers 
selfishly should be discouraged by alb 
decent people. Mr. E . M. D. Marvin \ 
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THE LAND ABOUT 
THE THAMES 

KEEPING IT BEAUTIFUL 

Rural England Council Getting 
the People Together 

A GOOD WAY OF DOING IT 

Is the Thames to be turned into a 
street of shacks and bungalows from 
London to Oxford ? 

That was the distressing question 
put by the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England not long ago to 
representatives of the Oxford, Bucking¬ 
ham, and Berkshire County Councils, the 
Oxford and Reading Universities, the 
Thames Conservancy, a number of 
smaller local authorities, and a number 
of Thames-side landowners. 

Oxford to Windsor 

The three county councils already | 
have what is quaintly called a joint 
town-planning committee, and they 
have abundance of powers to save the 
Thames from being spoiled if they can be 
induced to use them. But what the Rural 
England Council wants is a committee 
to watch and advise on the particular 
business of keeping beautiful the 
Thames Valley in general, and the 
Thames banks in particular, from 
Oxford to Windsor. 

It is not proposed to buy up long 
strips of waterside land, as they do in 
the Lake District. Ownership will not 
be interfered with. But the owners will 
be asked to allow, land to be entered 
on schedules in order to save it from 
being spoiled... 

• Work for the Committee 

That is the most important of the 
things the new committee is to try to 
bring about, with the help of many 
'of the great Thames Valley landowners. 
But it* will strive, in many other ways 
as weir to preserve the beauties of the 
district. It will interest itself in tree¬ 
felling and planting, in the disposal of 
refuse, in ugly advertisements, in 
petrol pumps, in road-making, in old 
and new bridges, and also, let us hope, 
in the architecture and decoration * of 
new houses presenting themselves to the 
river front. . 

It is a great privilege to own land or 
live in houses on the river front, but it 
is a privilege carrying with it obvious 
obligations which it will be the duty- 
of the new committee to keep promi¬ 
nently in the minds of those concerned. 
The C.N. wishes the committee success 
in its labours, and hopes the Rural 
England Council will set up many other 
such committees in England’s green and 
pleasant land. 

THE PILGRIMAGE 
And the Two Kinds of Pilgrims 

By a Visitor to Stratford 

It was a rainy, blustery day at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, but the old, old pilgrimage 
was going on. 

Motor-cars were drawing up outside 
the ruins of the Memorial Theatre, which 
will soon be replaced by a new one, 
and a motor-coach was unloading a 
party at the Birthplace. We heard 
their noisy laughter, saw them enter 
with their hats on and hands in their 
pockets, knowing little of the poet and 
caring less. They were visiting Strat¬ 
ford because it was the thing to do. 

A few minutes later came a frail old 
lady, humbly dressed, leading a child 
by the hand, both nearly soaked by the 
rain. She stopped us in a side street 
and asked in a quiet voice, “ Excuse me, 
but can you please tell us the way to 
Shakespeare’s grave ? ” 

We caught a glimpse of the eagerness 
in her eyes, and knew that here, at least 
was a pilgrimage of the heart-'. 



The Prince meets some of LU Canadian neighbours 



The Prince setting out for a ride with some friends 



Dartmoor ponies by a lake on the ranch 


The Prince of Wales and Mr. Baldwin are now on their way to Canada to attend the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations at Ottawa. Afterwards the Prince and the Premier will go to Calgary, 
Alberta, to spend a short holiday on the Prince’s ranch, some pictures of which we give here 


UNENGLISH ENGLISH 

AS HEARD FROM 2LO 

The Way to Talk and the Way 
Not to Talk 

DO YOU DRINK WATER OR 
WATAH? 

As the B.B.C. are anxious to create 
a high standard in respect of spoken 
English it may not be unprofitable to 
direct the attention of their censors to 
certain words sent out to countless 
children during school-lecture time in 
what is commonly but unjustly known 
as " the Oxford accent.” 

A grown-up reader of the C.N. made a 
note as the lecture was proceeding of the 
following words addressed to the schools 
which take the afternoon broadcast and 
the way they were pronounced : 


Chamber 

Chambah 

Beyond 

Be-ond 

Over .. 

Ovah 

Fire .. .. .. 

Fiah 

Under . . . 

Undah 

Year .. .. 

Yeah 

More. 

Maw 

Longer 

Longah 

Here. 

Heah 

Water 

Watali 

Dinner ... 

Dinnah 

Remember 

Remembah 

Bigger .. .. 

Biggah 


It would be deplorable, as well as 
ludicrous, ’ if schoolchildren aimed at a 
pronunciation of this sort in the belief 
that such sounds were good English. 
There are people who have this form of 
termination to words ending in er ; we 
often, for example, hear cries of Heah, 
heah ! in the House pf Commons when 
Hear , hear! is meant; but such a pro¬ 
nunciation is an abomination to the ear 
that loves pure English. 

Good Speakers 

Whom shall we accept as guides to 
the mastery of our mother tongue? 
The C.N. votes, not for this absurd 
accent, but for men and women who 
speak without affectation or dialect, so 
that fiobody could say that their 
English is the product of either a parish 
or a palatinate, who utter their words 
clearly, musically, and in such a manner 
that we cannot tell from what part of 
the country they come. 

Such speakers, occurring in a moment 
to the mind, are the King', Lord Oxford, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. J. C.. Stobart, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Mr. Nigel Playfair, Mrs. 
Barnett, Lady Frances Balfour, Miss 
Viola Tree,. Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss 
Cathleen Nesbit, Miss Fay Compton, 
Sir Walford Davies, and, of course, our 
good friend Rex Palmer. They will not 
lead us astray. 


THE CROWN AND PRIDE 
OF ENGLAND 

What is Wrong with 
Westminster ? 

There is a feeling growing among 
those who really lQve England that we 
must do what we can before it is too 
late to save our beautiful places from 
the power of the spoiler. 

It is time for us to blow a tremendous 
blast and. sound the trumpet in Zion 
on behalf of our greatest and holiest 
possession, Westminster Abbey. 

And what is wrong with Westminster ? 
someone may ask. This is what is wrong 
with it.' It was built for a house of 
prayer, and we have turned it into a 
house of merchandise, a museum of 
second-rate things made to order. It 
is the ancient temple of the English, 
and we have turned it into a parade 
ground where honours are doled out, 
not to the saintly and humble, but to 
those who,„like David, have killed their 
tens of thousands. 

In the August number of My Magazine, 
now on sale everywhere,, is an outspoken 
article oathis subject which none should 
miss reading. 
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A CAMP FIRE IN THE 
. KING’S FOREST 

GOODWILL AMONG BOYS 

Lighting the Torch that Shall 
^ Never Be Put Out 

THE FRIENDLY STICK 

The great camp in Windsor Forest is over, 
but its memory will live. One of our corre- 
- spondents who went to see it sends , us this 
' picture of the scene round the"camp fire.-, 

1 A famous French-Canadian .action- 

♦ song rang through the trees" and down 
the ancient Roman road as German, 
Ftench, Japanese, Cingalese, Russian, 
Polish, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, English, 
Scottish, WelshIrish, Belgian, Nor-' 

. wegian, Czecho-Slovakian, Italian, Swiss, 
American-, and Estonian boys roared out 
the chorus. 

More wood on the leaping bonfire ! 

* Raise the flame of friendship between the 
boys 1 Not even a Velasquez could do 
justice to the marvellous picture; the 
dancing flames of firelight on the atten¬ 
tive faces of a hundred splendid boys 

„ among the trees under the slowly 
darkening sky. And so to sleep in tents 
under the stars, deep, dreamless sleep 
after “ days of fresh air in the sun and 
the rain.” 

Learning to Play the Game 

Fast and furious are the sports in the 
morning and afternoon. Boys from 
: Paris and Berlin, Prague and Rome, learn 
baseball from boys of Iow T a and Cali¬ 
fornia. “ Atta-boy ! ” shouts a German, 
mimicking the American cry. American, 
English, Spanish, and Japanese boys 
learn “ schlag-ball ” from the Germans ; 

^ while the English “ puddox ” and the 
universal football and volley ball stretch 
every muscle of a hundred leaping* 
'laughing, shouting, ecstatic boys. 

How are you to explain your game 
when the German boy knows no English 
and you know no German ? Thc-answer 
is—play it. Give him a bat and throw a 
ball at him and shout at him and he at 
you till you learn each other’s words 
and ways amid endless laughter at each 

• other’s blunders and successes. 

A Glorious Afternoon 

Now we are in discussion groups, and 
the interest is as keen as in the games. 
The languages, are German, French, 
and English, with short translations, 
and many questions dominate the minds 

* of these 120 boys. 

Shall we be forced to fight one another 
some day ? ' 

Ought we to fight ever if we are Christians , 
even if our Government says we must ? 

What can I do in my nation , in my home , 
my boy’s chib , my camp , to spread the 
spirit of this camp ? 

A glorious afternoon as the King’s 
guests in Windsor Castle, invited by the 
King’s express wish to visit the private 
rooms, thrilled the boys with, .enthu¬ 
siasm, which overflowed when the King 
gave through his uncle, the Duke of 
Connaught, a wonderful ancient Roman 
stone from Carthage .to be set up as a 
perpetual monument on the site of the 
camp fire. 

The Flame of Fellowship 

For days the few spare intervals were 
given to cutting spaces in the bark of 
thick, short hazel sticks for the signa¬ 
tures of other boys. Those sticks are in 
many ways the most living thing in the 
camp ; for, first of all, each boy has put 
his stick into the hands of twenty 
friends, whose names and nationalities 
are written there. And these sticks are 
now immortal torches, for on the last 
night we all gathered round the camp 
fire of World-Friendship, and after a 
short charge to the boys to keep the 
llame of this fellowship burning each 
boy lighted his torch at the World- 
Friendship Fire and repeated, in his 
own language: 

We leave this fire with a new vision of a 
Christian fellowship , an increased faith 


THE DON AND HIS 
SILVER CUIRASS 

A DAY IN HISTORY THAT 
WENT WRONG FOR HIM 

A Little Bit of the Spanish 
Armada Comes to Light 

TREASURE FROM TOBERMORY 

A gentleman of Spain went shopping 
one day 339 years ago. He wore a sword, 
; he Carried his head proudly above-a ruff 
of : fine starched lace, pearls hung in his 
ears, • and as he walked a velvet cloak 
embroidered with gold thread fluttered 
behind him. He was followed by a small 
retinue of servants, and he made a stir 
as he strode through the sunny, smelly, 
narrow streets. ‘ 

The Don was going on a very im¬ 
portant errand. He had ordered a 
cuirass to protect his aristocratic ribs 
from sword thrusts, and that day he was 
going to- see how the work progressed. 
Presently he entered . the shop, and 
apprentices flew to fetch the master, 
who came hurrying to greet his customer, 
carrying the half-finished cuirass. The 
Don permitted himself a faint smile 
while his squires and footmen exclaimed 
in loud admiration/ for this was no 
ordinary cuirass of steel or iron. It was 
a-masterpiece of silver. 

Diving for Treasure 

In a few months’ time the. Don set 
off on another important expedition. 
This time he was going to conquer 
England, conduct Queen Elizabeth to 
the Tower, and watch the hanging of 
that pestilent pirate Francis Drake. 
But the invincible Spanish Armada was 
defeated, and our friend’s vessel, the 
Florenzia, was sunk off Tobermory. 

Centuries went by, and the proud 
ship slept beneath the sea. But the other 
day divers went down to see if there were 
any treasure on board the old wreck, 
and they found the cuirass of silver. 

All we know about its owner is that 
he loved danger and finery. Perhaps he 
did not perish with his ship. Many 
Spaniards escaped to small islands off 
the Scottish coast, and some married 
and settled down there. Perhaps the 
Don did this. Instead of velvet he may 
have worn homespun tweed, instead of 
being waited upon by squires and pages 
he may have lived the hard life of a 
fisherman, dug a little garden, milked 
a cow, or kept sheep. 

Dreaming of Old Spain 

This Spanish gentleman may have 
been content with the peaceful life of a 
crofter and felt no regret for the glitter¬ 
ing life of a courtier and soldier, but 
surely in the misty evenings he longed 
for the sunshine of old Spain, the white 
buildings, the cheerful mule bells, and 
the gaily-dressed crowds. Then, maybe, 
a baby with black Spanish eyes and 
yellow Scottish hair would take his 
hand and tug him into a firelit cottage, 
where he would forget his homesickness 
in telling the children tales that Don 
Quixote loved. 

-Let us hope so. Meanwhile the silver 
cuirass will probably come to London, 
three hundred years late, not worn by a 
victor, but as an interesting relic on its 
way to a. museum. 

Continued from the previous column 
in God the Father, and a determination to 
work for peace and goodwill among men. 

Then, in a complete, unbroken circle of 
the whole camp around the fire, we 
stood in silence under the open sky. 
Today those boys are on ships and 
trains and motors, separating to their 
own nations; but each one. has his 
torch-stick in his bag and in his heart 
there .burns a flame of friendship that 
will not die. Picture on page 12 


ALFRED LIDBURY’S 
GOOD THOUGHT 

A Journey with aHappy 
Ending 

NEVER DESPAIR OF THE WORLD 

Here is a pleasant story to cheer the 
heart of anyone who dias lost faith in 
human nature for a while. 

Alfred Lidbury was walking by the 
river near Tower Bridge some days ago, 
feeling as depressed as any man could 
feel. .He was young, and he was eager 
for work, but his feet were weary with 
tramping the streets in a vain search 
for any sort of job. The world seemed 
a hard place to him, and the future 
seemed without hope. 

Then suddenly Lidbury forgot all his 
own troubles. A little girl was struggling 
in the water, and he plunged in to the 
rescue. When he-brought her ashore 
he was exhausted by his efforts and 
could not at first escape from the people 
who crowded round to congratulate him 
on his pluck, but as soon as he could 
he broke away and went home. “ Home,” 
alas ! was no home, but only a poor 
lodging-house where destitute men have 
the right to sleep crowded together for 
the price of a few coppers. It was not a 
good place to go in dripping clothes and 
shivering with shock. 

A Mysterious Letter 

But to this dreary place there came 
two days later a mysterious anonymous 
letter saying ” Plucky Out-of-Work, 
accept this gift, wishing you good luck.” 
Enclosed was a banknote. for. £20. 
Other letters- and gifts followed. A 
newspaper reporter had written a little 
paragraph about Lidbury’s gallant res¬ 
cue, and all over England people wanted 
to help him. 

” I would have liked work more than 
anything else,” said Lidbury, but he 
was grateful for the money all the same, 
and is prqbably going to use it to 
establish a small business connected 
with Covent Garden. Perhaps - even 
now he is leading a sleek donkey through 
the streets with a barrow-load of freSh 
fruit, and one day he may sell a pound 
of plums to the unknown friend who 
sent him £20. 

It is, in sooth, a kind old world, and 
we need not despair of it. 

HOW AUSTRALIA BEATS 
PARIS 

First with the New Fashions 

It appears that the people who first 
wear the new spring fashions are not the 
Parisians, nor the people of Mayfair and 
Belgravia, but theladies of Australia. 

It sounds startling, but the explana¬ 
tion is beautifully simple. The Aus¬ 
tralian spring begins in November, 
while ours does not begin till—well, till 
spring. In preparation for our spring 
the fashion experts of Paris and London 
are busy, designing the new fashions all 
through the previous autumn, and the 
winter is spent in preparing and dis¬ 
tributing sample dresses. But the Aus¬ 
tralians cannot wait, because their 
spring will not wait. 

So each new phase in, the evolving 
fashions is cabled or vSent by beam 
wireless to the great Melbourne stores, 
as it leaves the inventive brains of the 
designers, and the dressmakers there 
are set to work at once embodying them 
in new dresses. Melbourne claims to 
possess the second largest store in the 
British Empire, and Australians are 
said to have just twice the buying 
power, woman for woman/ that the 
English have, so that it is worth while 
to send them the fashions by wire. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bogota . . . Bo*go-tah 

Hauran . .... Hah-oo*rahn 

Kilauea . . *. . . Ke-loU-ay-ah 

Udine . . .. . Oo-de-nay 


PRESIDENT KEMAL 

Visit to the Old Capital 

CONSTANTINOPLE GREETS “-THE 
SAVIOUR OF THE COUNTRY” 

By Our Constantinople Correspondent 

The word Ghazi means conqueror, and 
the Turkish people are enthusiastically 
grateful to the man whom they regard 
as the saviour of their country. 

Since the seat of government was 
transferred from their city to Angora the 
people of Constantinople have naturally 
desired the Ghazi to visit the old capital. 

Constantinople was gaily decorated 
with flags and triumphal arches. 

A party of us-went down about 9.30' 
a.m. to the outer bridge which crosses 
the Golden Horn. Already a considerable 
crowd had arrived on the scene, although 
the Ghazi was not expected till 3 p.m. 

Across the Bosphorus 

We were the guests of the Women’s 
Union, who had chartered a steamer for 
the day. Weighing anchor ~ at,-about 
10.15, we steamed across the.Bosphorus 
to the Asiatic shore, which was also 
gaily- decorated, and then, steering a 
south-easterly course down the Marmora, 
anchored off the two largest of the 
Princes’ Islands, soon to be. surrounded 
by a fleet of boats bearing inscriptions 
of welcome. Ours, for instance, bore the 
words “The Women’s Union blesses 
the gr<?f>£<i. on which the Ghazi: saviour 
will pVce his feet.” • • 

A patrol boat went everywhere, doing 
admirable work , in seeing that every 
vessel was in its right position. 

. At about three o’clock a large white* 
yacht was sighted; followed by six other 
units of the Turkish fleet. There w^as a 
great buzzing of sirens and much cheer¬ 
ing' as she passed along' our line, the 
Ghazi standing on the upper deck-of his 
yacht and waving to the people. He 
then proceeded ahead of us to the 
palace of Dolma Baghtche on the Bos¬ 
phorus, where he was to stay. 

A Boat Capsized 

The procession of boats followed in 
excellent order, but for us there was a 
note of tragedy. A small boat had cap¬ 
sized in the rough water at the mouth of 
| the . strait, and we saw four young 
I fellows struggling in the sea, holding 
on to their upturned craft. Our own 
vessel stopped, and a row-boat went to 
the rescue and saved three of them. 
But the fourth, it seems, was sucked 
underneath by one of the swirls of water 
which occur where the current is strong, 
and he never came up again. 

On the whole the wonder was that 
accidents were so few. 

The Ghazi on landing received many 
deputations. One from the Women’s 
Union w*ent to see if they could arrange 
for an audience, a formidable business 
in the old days. They were received at 
once in such an informal and friendly 
way that they were astonished and 
delighted. „ 

The visit of the President of the 
Turkish Republic will surely - increase 
public confidence, and he seemed much 
pleased with the enthusiastic welcome 
accorded him. 


CAN IT BE DONE? 

An Eighty-Mile-an-Hour Ship 

A ship which is expected to travel 
80 miles.an hour is being built by the 
famous motor-car maker Bugatti. 

It is to be 115 feet long and, only eight 
feet wide ; and it will be driven by eight 
aviation engines giving a total horse¬ 
power of 2400. When there are any big 
waves on the sea the boat will cut right 
through them, the pilot standing on a 
bridge ventilated with a chimney which 
automatically closes if it is submerged. 
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HAWAII’S GREAT VOLCANO ACTIVE 
An eruption of Kilauea has recently occurred. 

The crater is three miles long and two miles 
wide,and is the largest active one in the world 

Equator—the midd 13 
line round the globe 

Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth, Its full circle is, 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 1 5 degrees 
an hour. We count' time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for. every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
west the day is one hour younger 


GREAT FLOODS IN NEW ZEALAND 
Recent heavy rains in New Zealand 
caused extensive damage on the south¬ 
east coast of North Island. Hundreds 
of houses were flooded and numbers 
of cattle and sheep have been drowned 


RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN BURMA 
A railway bridge costing £1.125,000 is 
to be constructed across the Irrawaddy 
at Sagaing, near Mandalay. It will take 
four years b build ^ 


60 G 0 TAS NEW OUTLET 
A railway is almost completed 
which will link Bogota,one of 
the worlds most inaccessible 
capitals, with Buenaventura 
. on the Pacific 


RAPID PROGRESS OF CONGO AIRWAYS 
Nine passenger aeroplanes are now regularly 
operating benveen Boma and Elisabethville, 
a distance of over ROQmiles. More airways 
are being opened this year 



1 DEMAND FOR OPALS 
Opal mining at Stuarts Range is again 
prospering because of a bigger demand for 
the gems. Last years sales were the 
greatest since 1920 " 


NEW : 
ZEALAND; 


A BETTER CHANCE FOR 
INDIA 

Maharajah’s Bold Move 

We have not yet succeeded in giving to 
India the priceless boon of education. 
Only 122 in every thousand men and 
18 in every thousand women in British 
India can read and write. 

Out of a population of nearly 250 
millions only a little over nine millions 
have any education at all. The poor 
peasantry declare themselves too poor 
to spare their boys from the duty of 
bread-winning, and as for their 
daughters, they have no sort of idea 
that these need any education at all. 

In these circumstances it is interesting 
to hear that the Maharajah of Patiala 
has approved a scheme in the Punjab 
State for enforcing compulsory educa¬ 
tion for all boys under eleven. It will 
be interesting to see if his school attend¬ 
ance officers are successful in carrying 
out the law. Compulsion is to begin in 
Patiala Town, the capital, and is to be 
extended to other districts as experience 
of its working grows. 


A MEETING BELOW 
GROUND 

Tunnel Men of Londonderry 

From Londonderry comes fresh proof 
of the engineer’s genius. 

A new water supply is being provided, 
and for this purpose a tunnel 500 yards 
long has been made. Human moles 
have been burrowing at it from each 
end for thirteen months, and now:at 
last they have met. They were. only a 
fraction of an inch out of their bearings ! 

It gives a fresh interest to mathe¬ 
matics when the student thinks of such 
things. All the great bridges, canals, 
tunnels, and railways in the world were 
brought into being through patient 
slogging at mathematical problems. 
" Maths” gave us the aeroplane, the 
X-ray, the telephone, and our knowledge 
of the exact moment of the eclipse. 


SOMETHING WRONG 
WITH THE FRUIT TREES 
What Was Under the Orchard ? 

There was something wrong with his 
fruit trees so Mr. Owen Adames, of 
Havant, determined to get to the root 
of the trouble, and he dug deep. To his 
astonishment he found beneath the 
English orchard a Roman villa. 

Some 2000 years ago a rich Roman 
general or civil servant built a luxurious 
residence overlooking Langstone Har¬ 
bour, with a fine hot-water supply, 
tessellated pavements, and walls deco¬ 
rated with frescoes. He must have loved 
his wife, for he lavished jewellery upon 
her, and he had exquisite glass and 
pottery at his table. All these things 
have been found in the soil that did 
not suit apple trees, and for some time 
the tool and potting sheds have resem¬ 
bled museums. 

On many of the specimens there is a 
curious little mark which seems to be 
meant for a cartwheel or the. Sun, and 
it is thought that this must be the crest 
of the Roman who was a predecessor of 
Mr. Adames at Havant 2000 years ago. 

If it had not been for the sickly fruit 
trees the ancient home would have slept 
on beneath the grass unguessed at. 


CANADA’S OLDEST POET 

Canada’s oldest poet has passed away 
at 88. He was Charles Mair, of Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

It is nearly 60 years since he published 
his first book,, which gave him at once a 
foremost place as a singer of the beauty 
and grandeur of his native land. Soon 
afterwards he was called upon to suffer 
for her, for in the Red River Rising of 
Louis Riel he was captured by rebels and 
sentenced to death. He managed to 
escape and join the expedition which 
put the rising down. 

All his life he was active in organising 
thd opening up of Western Canada and 
guiding immigration. He retired on a 
pension six years ago. 


NEWS IN A PURSE 
A Puzzle 900 Years Old 

A vanity-bag made of lizard skin 
sounds about the most purely modern 
thing imaginable, yet something very 
like it has been found in a Viking grave 
nine centuries old. And that is not the 
whole of the mystery. 

A Viking burial-ground has been 
excavated on a Norwegian island, and 
in the rough pinewood coffins silver 
coins have been found from Cologne and 
Saxony, fixing their date. In one coffin 
was a purse of lizard skin containing a 
tinder-box, but the* curious thing is that 
this lizard skin has been identified as 
belonging to a lizard inhabiting India 
and Baluchistan and used today for bags. 

Evidently it is a very ancient industry. 
But was the purse made in Norway or in 
India ? Did the skin travel as the cover¬ 
ing of a bag or of a lizard ? : That we 
cannot tell. But we know one thing we 
did not know before : there must have 
been some sort of trading connection in 
the eleventh century between India and 
Scandinavia. .... 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately teen paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Man £ 31,500 
A painting by J. M. W. Turner £30,450 
8 Flemish tapestries, 1 7th cent. £l 6,000 
7 panels of Gobelins tapestry £14,070 
A portrait by Reynolds . . £9425 

Nine Queen Anne chairs . . £4200 

Orme’s British Sports, .1807 £2600 
12 Beauvais tapestry fauteuils £2205 
Page from a psalter of 1150 . £1750 

Eleven Cries of London . . £ 1700 . 

Three pearl collar-studs . . £865 

6th-century b.c. Greek vase . £500 

A carved Indian suite. . . . £ioS 

: Mr. R. H. Benson’s collection of Italian 
Old Masters has been sold for £500,000. A 
portrait by Lorenzo Lotto has been bought 
for the National Gallery for £23,100. 


EARTHQUAKE IN THE 
HOLY LAND : 
Jerusalem Shaken _• 

DOME OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE RUINED 

Palestine and Transjordania have 
been visited by the worst earthquake 
known there for 1200 years. 

Widespread damage has been done, 
and the flimsy character of the build¬ 
ings in which the people live has caused 
many casualties, estimated at a hundred 
killed and a thousand injured. In 
Jerusalem itself, however, only one 
person, a servant at Government House, 
was killed. 

The small dome of the Holy Sepulchre 
was displaced and will have to be re¬ 
built, and the Greek Cathedral in the 
nave of the Church of the Crusaders 
(by the Holy Sepulchre) was seriously 
damaged. Government House was so 
much shaken as to become uninhabit¬ 
able, Lord Plumer’s own rooms being 
ruined. Four children were killed on 
the Mount of Olives and five women at 
Ain Karem, John the Baptist’s birthplace. 

GERMAN PRAISE FOR 
ENGLAND’S SINGING 
A Compliment Indeed 

A great and generous tribute has been 
paid to English musicians by Dr. Furt- 
wangler, the famous German conductor. 

The Bach Choir from Newcastle has 
visited Frankfort, and after he had 
heard them the Doctor said : “ You 
should tour Germany and teach us how 
to sing.” 

In criticism everything depends on 
the critic. No one values praise from 
an ignoramus, nor can his grumbles 
trouble us. But a musical compliment 
from so eminent a. man as Dr. Furt- 
wangler, whose nation is far-famed for its 
music, is a tribute which must make the 
English choir intensely proud and happy. 
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King Willow 

HThe cricket bat is out "and 
1 doing well. Who does not 
love to hear it hit the ball ? 

Cricket and Britain go to¬ 
gether. Whenever an Englishman 
lands in a new country it is said 
that his cricket-bag follows by 
the next boat ; and if anywhere 
there can be found a level space 
and a few good fellows of any 
race who will play then there 
will be cricket. As a fine cricketer 
poet remarks, every Briton 
carries with him everywhere the 
fondest of hopes 

To hit a full-pitcher 

Clean over the ropes . 

We have taught the Samoans 
to play, and for a time they loved 
the game too well, so that their 
times for playing had to be 
limited. Papuan boys play 
cricket in the island of Kwato, 
and have been known to beat the 
crew of one of the King’s ships. 
In India there is no more welcome 
day than that which brings 
civilians and missionaries and 
others to this rare game. In pre¬ 
paration for that day a brave 
missionary used to put up stumps 
outside his tent in the jungle and 
get his Indian boys to bowl for 
him ! Cricket goes with the 
Briton to the ends of the Earth. 

That is well, because cricket is 
a game the very name of .which 
stands for fairness and generosity 
and the finest spirit of sportsman¬ 
ship. u Not cricket ! ”, we say of 
a tricky or dishonourable act. 
Nothing more need be said. The 
thing is not done by those who 
have learned what cricket means. 

Those who get a chance this 
summer are, of course, visiting 
Old Trafford, or the Oval, or 
Lord’s, and if it be a great day 
we see there princes, ministers of 
the crown, bishops, and school¬ 
masters. But cricket will mean 
for us first of all our own eleven, 
first, second, third ; or our house 
team ; or the village team, in 
which blacksmith and parson and 
squire play together. If we can 
we shall play ourselves, and not 
be simply spectators. We' shall 
make duck’s eggs, but there will 
come a day when the ball will look 
as big as a football, and one such 
day makes up for all the rest. 
We shall miss catches, but we 
shall make more than we miss. We 
shall bowl leg-breaks which will 
be hit into the middle of next 
week, but the batsman will do 
this once too often, and all the 
team will shout “ How’s that ? ” 
like the crack of a rifle. The 
umpire will put up his hand and 
the batsman will retire to the 
pavilion. That will be another 
glorious moment. 

It will be a mixed time, but if 
we play cricket we shall enjoy 
every minute of every game. 
So good luck to you, King 
Willow ; it is good to have you 
back again. 


The Bishop and the Brushes 

W E were telling a story the other day 
of an absent-minded dean. Here 
is a true story of a bishop who enjoyed 
a reputation for being absent-minded. 

He was a guest at a country house, 
and his hostess had placed a set of 
silver-backed brushes for him. When 
the visit was over the bishop declined 
assistance with his packing, and 
departed. The chambermaid after¬ 
wards discovered that the silver- 
backed brushes were gone. “ Of course 
he has packed them up without think- 
in g,” exclaimed his hostess. So she- 
wrote a tactful letter, and presently a 
telegram arrived : “ Poor but honest; 
look in the cupboard.” 

© 

The Two Mrs. Osborns 

hen the King and Queen were 
w inspect in some railway work¬ 
shops the other day they asked to be 
introduced to the oldest man present, 
and he proved to be Mr. W. Osborn, 
who told them that he is now 72 and 
has been at work since he was nine. 

The King congratulated him on his 
good health and his stainless record, 
and the veteran replied, “ I owe every¬ 
thing to a good wife and a good 
mother.” 

That wasa high. tribute to the 
character of both Mrs. Osborns, and 
also to their cooking. It is said that 
half the bad health, bad temper, and 
bad habits in the world may be traced 
to bad diet. Perhaps we might say 
that the hand that wields the sauce¬ 
pan rules the world. 

© ' 

After Storm 

The air is honeyed with gorse and 
clover, 

The scent of .earth and the- taste of 
rain, 

The birds are singing “The storm is 
over,” 

And clouds are parting on blue again. 

I think in Heaven when Jesus pardons 
Some sin-stained heart by its tears 
washed clean 

The joy must be like a thirsty garden’s 
When rain renews it and makes it 
green. . Country Girl 

© 

A Little Tale of a Saint 

Jt is only a story, but we cannot help 
passing it on. 

. St. Francesca Romea was obliged 
often to leave her study of the Bible 
owing to the demands of her house¬ 
hold. Her husband, her children, her 
servants, interrupted her progress con¬ 
stantly by their demands. 

It is written that one day, when she 
returned for the fourth time to her 
book, the verse of the Psalm she had 
four times been enforced to leave 
shone on the page in gold 1 
© 

Our slightest mental depressions 
should warn us that we are slipping 
from. God. Adelaide Hensley 


Wit and Gold 

Our friend Punch will be pleased 
with a little calculation we have 
made. An American weekly collection 
of wit seems to take twice as much of 
its pickings from Punch as from any 
other paper. 

We are glad that we can laugh as 
well as pay. It must be a great joke 
to America to take so much of our 
humour as well as so much of our gold. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

^ccording to a farmer, politics cannot 
help agriculture. Yet the politi¬ 
cian’s life is always a harrowing one. 

□ 

Singers love to hear the sound of their 
own voices. Especially when other 
folk are paying to listen to them. 

□ 

A writer complains that poets now 
are not read, they are only skipped- 
That is why they are popular in the 
hopping season. 

□ 

goME day, Sir Oliver Lodge believes, 
we shall control the weather. Water 
companies canhot regulate the rain, but 
police-courts already control fine days. 

□ 

JT is not true that 
the lamb is the 
king of beasts be¬ 
cause it "eats the 
dandy lion. 

0 

J^ever give ad¬ 
vice; except to 
yourself. Then no¬ 
body will; be an¬ 
noyed if it is not 
taken. ’ * * 

0 

American has 
invented a 
rocket to carry 
passengers across 
the Atlantic. For 
such a shot he 
would have to draw the long-bow. 

□ 

The best business brains are said to I 
be in the wholesale trade. Heads 
would be out of place in the re-tail. 

0 

The speaker who said that long words 
in an election campaign go a long 
way was evidently being broadcast. 

□ 

To get a beautiful complexion you are 
advised to rub your face every day 
with a strawberry. With two if you are 
double-chinned. 

0 

A philosopher regrets he sees no sign 
of men becoming rational. Wonder 
what men he was looking at ? 

© 

The. Heart is Like a Honey Bee 

The beauty of a summer’s hour 
Is like the fragrance of a flower. 

The happy hour has long been spent, 
But like the flower’s lingering scent 
So memory with fragrance glows : 

The heart remembereth the rose. 

All sweet things of the summer’s store 
Are ours to keep for evermore, 

The heart is like a honey bee, 

Bringing to cells of memory 
The honey of a summer’s day, 

There, for our need, to store away. 

: Estelle Boughton 


The Factory Rising 

A ll day the sounds of builders 
^ come 

Through every window of my room. 
And when I look without I see ; 
The dark form of the factory 
That rises every day more high 
Between men and the tender sky, 

gUT when night quietude doth 
bring 

The vague and shadowy scaffolding 
Within the dewy twilight broods 
Dimly among the solitudes. 

It rises slenderly and wise, 

And takes my heart with swift 
surprise. 

Tall spars soar upward statelily 
Like proud ships anchored on 
a sea 

Remote and still. I seem to hear 
The wings of sea birds in the air, 
And, breathless, watch the great 
masts sweep 

Into some far, forgotten deep. 

Flora Sandstrom 

The Lost Town 

This comes to us from a travelling corre¬ 
spondent in the mountains of Poland. 
goNG, long ago where the little Polish 
village of Sromowce now stands 
there was a town called Schromowce, 
which means The Refuge. At that 
time the river flowed at the foot of 
the slope where the road now runs, 
and the great church of the town stood 
in what is now the river-bed.. 

One year there was a great flood. 
Houses* were washed away and the 
River Dunajec changed its course. 
It carved itself a new bed where 
the church stood. The church walls 
fell. Beams and ruins were carried 
away. The bells, too, were carried 
down, down, to the great whirlpool 
below the Red Rocks. 

And now, if you listen, you can still 
hear the bells ringing under the deep 
waters of the whirlpool. 

© 

Welcome to York Minster 

York Minster has been keeping its great 
birthday, and many thousands have seen it 
for the first time. This is the spirit in which 
they were welcomed to this solemn and 
beautiful place. 

riend, you have come to this majes¬ 
tic Minster, built by the offerings 
and hallowed by the prayers of more 
than twenty generations; leave it not 
without making your own offering, of 
your prayers, and, if you will, of your 
money, to Him whose house it is. 

God is not far from any one of us, 
but He is specially near to those who 
seek Him in pfayer. Kneel down, then, 
and pray for His blessing upon your¬ 
self and upon all those whom most 
you love. 

Remember in your prayer those 
who in past ages built this House of 
God; those who have prayed and wor¬ 
shipped here, those who pray and 
worship here.today. 

Praise God for His gifts of beauty 
revealed in architecture, stained glass, 
carving, and music. 

Ask that we all may help in the 
building of His kingdom on Earth in 
beauty, truth, and goodness; and 
that, as we draw near to Him, the One 
Father of us all, we may through His 
Holy Spirit be made one, every one 
members one of another.-; • ■" 
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A Little present for a good Princess 


MR. FORD REPENTS 

APOLOGY TO THE JEWS 

A Change of Heart Toward a 
World-Wide Race 

SPIRIT OF A PIONEER 

Mr. Henry Ford has done a very 
ine thing,.not for the first time. 

Finding that things he has been saying 
about the Jews for many years are 
based on wrong information he has 
made an apology’’ as publicly as lie could 
to the people his statements have 
injured and has asked for their forgive¬ 
ness. He has behaved in the bold and 
fine spirit of the pioneer that he is. 

Of course that is what any man 
should do when he finds he is wrong, but 
extraordinarily few public men ever do 
it. Such a thing is so rare, indeed, that 
when it is done it makes a very great 
stir. It will always be .remembered, 
for instance, how Lord Balfour confessed 
that he had been wrong in opposing the 
granting of self-government to the Boer 
States after the South African War, 
and how Sir Austen Chamberlain, in 
agreeing to the setting up of the Irish 
Free State, confessed that he had been 
wrong in opposing Home Rule. 

The Dignity of Public Life 

Then there was an even more remark¬ 
able confession in Russia in the days of 
the Tsars, when M. Witte, who had 
tried to fight drink by making the sale 
of vodka a State monopoly, confessed 
to the Russian Duma that he was wrong, 
and begged forgiveness. Acts like these 
greatly increase the dignity and sweet¬ 
ness of public life. 

But Mr. Ford’s repentance is in some 
ways far more remarkable than any of 
these. For many years he has been 
regarded as a leader in the stupid 
- crusade against the Jews, and his paper, 
the Dearborn Independent, published 
charges against them which were taken 
up and used wherever their persecution 
was bitterest. Yet now he declares 
he is mortified to find that his paper 
has been the medium for resurrecting 
exploded fictions which prove to be 
based on gross forgeries. He appeals for 
forgiveness for the wrong he has done 
the Jews as fellow-men and brothers, 
and for the mental anguish occasioned 
by unprovoked reflections upon them. 

Mr. Ford and His Rivals 

Truly, as one newspaper correspondent 
wittily puts it, Mr. Ford is sitting on the 
highest stool of repentance ever set up 
in the United States. All honour to 
him for it. The other day the C.N. 
published an article giving an account of 
how British motor-car makers have at 
last met Air. Ford on his own ground by 
producing cheap cars which are beating 
the Ford cars in England and are even 
challenging them in America. We are 
sorry to learn from more than one good 
friend of ours that this article seemed to 
some a little unfriendly to Mr. Ford in 
failing to recognise the great work he 
has done for the -world as the pioneer 
of the cheap car. 

Room for Us All 

That was very far from our intention. 
We may be sure that cheap British cars 
would have been much longer in making 
their appearance but for the stimulus 
of American competition- The Ford 
cars are an achievement of which any 
man might well be proud. They have 
immeasurably increased the mass of 
human happiness. If, as one of our 
correspondents says, the new Ford 
cars are holding their own in the new 
competition, that is good ; the wider the 
choice for the purchaser the better we 
shall be pleased. We are proud of 
British enterprise and believe it will 
come well out of the struggle, but there 
is room for us all in the world. 


T he little; Princess Elizabeth has re¬ 
ceived from Australia a very beauti¬ 
ful polished casket made of timber from 
New South-'Wales and bearing as a 
mount a silver kangaroo. 

It is a gift from the New South Wales 
branch of the Bible Society, and in the 
casket is a morocco-bound Bible, with 
this letter : 

Dear Princess, with many other 
tokens from Australia you will receive 
this copy of the Holy Scriptures during 
happy story-telling nursery days. The 
Bible contains the oldest and most 


A lioness known as Fatima is the 
most heartless mother in the Zoo. 
The keepers arrived at the Lion House 
early one morning and discovered that 
she had left a new-born cub out in the 
rain while she herself was sleeping on a 
bed of straw indoors. 

Fatima had deliberately abandoned 
her- offspring, and when the keeper 
entered the cage and picked up the tiny 
animal the lioness neither raised any 
objection to this proceeding nor showed 
the slightest desire to have anything 
more to do. with her baby. 

The lion cub was . so wet and cold 
that the keeper took it to the kitchen 
and put‘it in the oven to dry. After 
a few minutes of this treatment the 
little thing seemed to recover, so it was 
placed on a bed of cotton-wool in a box 
in front of a warm fire, covered with 
blankets, and given some warm milk out 
of a feeding-bottle.' 

The baby lion was then looked after as 
carefully as one would look after a human 


wonderful stories: Stories of the world 
and Who made it; of the peoples of the 
world and why they live ; of flowers and 
why they are so beautiful; of birds and 
why they sing ; of stars and why they 
twinkle so merrily ; of lions and camels 
and dogs and dragons; of big fish and 
tiny fish. ' - 

But the best story of all is of a King, 
great and kind, and the friend of every 
prince and princess. That this Bible 
may speak to you of the Heavenly 
King we ask you graciously to accept 
our gift. 


baby. The temperature of the room 
was kept high, and at intervals one of the 
keepers poured warm milk into the 
feeding-bottle and persuaded the cub to 
drink. In order that their charge might 
not catch a chill during the night the 
keepers took it in turns to sit up all 
night. But, alas! on the third night 
the baby lion died* The exposure, due 
to Fatima’s cruelty in leaving the cub 
out in the rain on a bed of concrete, had 
ruined the baby’s constitution. 

Unfortunately Fatima is not the only 
wicked mother in the Lion House. 
Another lioness had two cubs recently, 
and as she seemed bored by them a 
search for a . foster-mother was made, # 
but unfortunately the mother disposed 
of her offspring by killing them. 

May, the puma, whose first cub is in 
the Lion House, had another baby this 
year, but she became so worried and 
.irritated by the noise made by visitors 
that she drowned the cub in her drinking- 
trough three days after its birth. 


HOW A SNAKE 
WOKE UP 

A NEW ARRIVAL AT 
THE ZOO 

Enemies Face to Face Under 
a Tree in Africa 

LIVINGSTONE’S GREAT LEAP 

By Our Natural Historian 

An extremely poisonous tree-snake, 
eight feet long and armed with huge 
fangs, is now at the Zoo as the outcome 
of an unexpected meeting. 

Gorged with the birds it had eaten, 
it lay asleep round a branch of an African 
tree, and opened its eyes to see a man 
facing it. True to nature, the snake pre¬ 
pared to launch itself at the ancestral 
enemy, when, to its surprise, it found 
itself unable to move from its position ; 
it was as fast upon the bough as Prome¬ 
theus on his rock. 

A representative of the Zoo had quietly 
noosed it with a stick lasso, and the 
snake is now one of the settled residents 
of the splendid new reptile house in 
Regent’s Park. 

A Wonderful Family 

There is a good collection of snakes 
at the Zoo, but, of course, not a complete 
one. To bring together representatives 
of all the mighty snake family would be 
a prodigious task. There are'snakes oi 
all sizes and habits: snakes that live en¬ 
tirely on land animals, snakes that live 
entirely on fishes in the sea, snakes that 
swim rivers, snakes that dwell in trees, 
snakes that burrow into the earth and 
eat worms, snakes that live on eggs, 
snakes that crush and eat deer and 
swine, snakes with poison as deadly as 
any pi'oduct of the chemist’s laboratory. 

Dr. Livingstone, though he more than 
once lost followers from snake bite, lived 
so much in the midst of these reptiles 
that he came to pay small attention to 
them. In one place where he lived in 
Africa the earth teemed with mice, and 
the mice brought poisonous devouring 
snakes in their train, and when the 
rodents invaded the houses the reptiles 
followed. Once in completing a hut 
overnight Livingstone left a tiny open¬ 
ing at the foot of the door, and ran bare¬ 
footed to that door at dawn next day 
to answer a native to whom he had pro¬ 
mised to lend a tool. 

A Happy Escape 

As he was opening the door the mis¬ 
sionary suddenly felt a cold, elastic form 
with scaly skin twine itself round his 
leg. A snake had found the tiny open¬ 
ing in the door and had entered ! 
Livingstone jumped higher than he ever 
jumped before or hoped to again, shaking 
the reptile off in the leap. Fortunately 
he had set his foot too near the serpent’s 
head for it to bite him. 

In a battle with dogs it was once 
found that the spitting snake’s first bite 
caused almost instant death, its second 
caused death in five minutes, and the 
third was fatal in an hour or so. E. A, B. 


YACUB SARRUF 
An Editor’s Work for Freedom 

A great Arab has died, and there will 
be much mourning for him in the East. 

Yacub Sarruf was not a soldier or a 
statesman, but a distinguished scholar. 
He founded the first Arabic review, a 
monthly called A 1 Moktataf, and he 
was its editor for 51 years. Dr. Sarruf 
also wrote novels and compiled an- 
encyclopedia in Arabic, besides editing 
several other books of reference. 

His was not a spectacular life, but 
he did much for freedom, for he has 
left behind books which are like stepping- 
stones, and on them his fellow-country- 
mqn may cross the stream dividing 
ignorance from knowledge. 


THE LION OF YPRES 



From the top of the memorial arch which has been erected at the Menin Gate of Ypres 
this great lion looks out over the most terrible battlefield of the war. The arch is inscribed 
with the names of more than 58,000 British soldiers who were lost and never accounted 
for after the fierce battles that raged round the city 


Three Heartless mothers 
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IRISH IRELAND 

THE NEW ERA IN THE 
EMERALD ISLE 

The Growing Civic Pride of 
the Capital 

A WORD TO THE LITTER LOUT 

The peace of Ireland has been dis¬ 
turbed by a terrible tragedy, the assas¬ 
sination of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice- 
President of the Free State ; but even 
so dark a . shadow should ■ not blind 
us to the progress that is being made 
toward a happier and united common¬ 
wealth in the Emerald Isle. 

Irish Ireland, said Lord Ashbourne 
the other day, is coming into its own. 
It is doing this by a wonderful com¬ 
bination of patriotic idealism and 
practical social and educational work. 

•The new spirit is noticeable in the 
villages as well as in the towns. It will 
be more than ever manifest at the 
Dublin Horse Show this year. This 
annual event, for which the hotels and 
boarding-houses were booked up a month 
ahead and which 7 demonstrates much 
more than hIreland’s pre-emirierice in 
horse-breeding, takes place next month. 
Here Irishmen* agree to sink all their 
differences. , ' . 

Pageant of History 

In September tlie city is to have a 
great Civic Week. ^ There will be much 
pageantry, illustrating Dublin’s 1700 
years of history and what it stands for 
in art, music, and literature. At the 
same time special efforts will be made on 
behalf of the children. In the schools 
the health of the body is being looked 
after as well as that of the mind. 

' Not only is O’Connell Street being 
restored and otherwise improved, not 
only are beautiful villas springing up in 
the suburbs between the mountains 
and the sea ; the slums are being done 
away with, and the poorer children are 
being taken in greater numbers to the 
health-giving hills during'the summer. 
The infant death-rate in Dublin has 
fallen from 85 to 68 a thousand. 

London Please Copy 

The Dublin trams, which afford such 
an excellent service to all parts of the 
city and suburbs at fares in some cases 
about a farthing a mile, contain this 
appeal to passengers, which London 
well might copy : 

DEAR DELIGHTFUL DUBLIN 

There is hardly a more fruitful source 
of untidiness than the strewing of tram 
tickets on the streets. Baskets are pro¬ 
vided for your disused tram tickets. 
Kindly use them. 

Orange peel thrown on to the streets is 
unsightly and the cause of serious acci¬ 
dents. The Civic Authorities provide 
receptacles for it. Please use them and 
he not the cause of injury to others. 

The good citizen will not litter the 
streets with paper , cigarette cartons , empty 
matchboxes. He will use the refxise 
baskets provided. If a basket is not near 
he will carry them in his coat pocket. 
They do not weigh a ton individually , 
but tons of them are removed from the 
streets at great post every night. Help to 
keep down cdsts, and so reduce your rates. 

Encouraging Tourists 

Another example of the' new spirit is 
found in the work of the All-Ireland 
Donkey Protection Society, which issues 
a notice saying: “Donkey-racing is 
brutal and should not be tolerated by 
sports committees.” 

The railway and shipping companies 
and local authorities are making every 
effort to foster tourist traffic, for which 
Ireland offers so many unrivalled attrac¬ 
tions ; and the General Manager of the 
Great Western Railway declares that 
the Irish Southern Railways have given 
a lead to the English companies in the 
handling*of agricultural produce. Dub¬ 
lin is now better supplied with fruit and 
vegetables than for a long time past. 


A MAN BEFORE 
HIS TIME 

Making the Sea Safer 

FRENCH FORERUNNER OF 
EINSTEIN 

The first'centenary of Augustin-Jean 
Fresnel is being celebrated this month in 
France. Fresnel died in 1827 at 39, but 
at 35 he had been made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

The lighthouse owes a great deal to 
Fresnel; navigators owe him an im¬ 
mense debt. When he turned his 
attention to the lighthouse very thick 
single lenses or bull’s-eyes of tremendous 
weight were used, which threw a very 
narrow beam of light from the lamp. A 
good deal of its strength was lost in 
passing through the lens. 

Prisms Round a Lens 

Fresnel discovered, by bis wonderful 
knowledge of light, that it would be 
possible to use a small central lens, 
surrounded by many rows of small 
prisms, which would' collect the outer 
rays and throw them all in one parallel 
beam across the waves. The light¬ 
house became a new thing, with vastly 
improved power and range, and sailors 
saw these warning beacons spring up all 
over the world, giving them a new safety 
in navigation. Today every lighthouse 
is made up on Fresnel’s principle. . 

A century ago Fresnel carried out 
experiments which opened up the view 
of what is now called Relativity, but the 
general state of physical knowledge 
was such that his discoveries were not 
crystallised. The world had to grow 
a hundred years older for Einstein to 
show that Fresnel’s visions of light and 
ether were right. 

THE BELL SCHOOL 
A Ringer’s Last Peal 

Miss Norah Johnston, the daughter 
of an English bellfounder, has~ just gone 
to a school in Belgium, the famous 
school of Monsieur M. J. Denyn, the 
Master Carillonneur of Malines. 

She is the first woman to enter this 
school, and she will learn the mysteries 
of bell - ringing. She could not have 
chosen her place of study more wisely, 
for Belgium is famous throughout the 
world for its beautiful carillons. 

Endless changes may be rung, and 
there are bell-ringing enthusiasts in 
every . age and country. An English 
bell-ringer, a working-man, was ill with 
pneumonia when a team of ringers from 
another town visited his belfry. He 
insisted on rising, and the two teams 
rang together for hours, the sick man 
taking his part. Then, in their zeal, 
they determined to visit the surround¬ 
ing villages. After ringing all day the 
invalid went home, and died—happy. 


HALF A SHIP COMES TO 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 
First Turbine Steamer 

* A ship has been cut in two and the 
after part has been sent to the Science 
Museum at South Kensington. 

The reason - for this rather extra¬ 
ordinary proceeding is that though the 
whole ship was offered to the museum 
there is only room for half of it, so 
the most interesting half is to be set 
up there. 

The ship in question is the Turbinia, 
the famous experimental vessel of Sir 
Charles Parsons, which in 1897 showed 
how a turbine engine of 2000 horse¬ 
power was able to give a vessel 100 feet 
long the tremendous speed of 34-I- knots. 

The Turbinia had been lying at 
Parsons’ Quay, Wallsend, for some 
years, but the method of ship pro¬ 
pulsion she introduced has made such 
rapid strides that all steam-driven ocean 
monsters today are modelled on her lines. 


Why Do Sparrows 
Stay in Town? 

By Our Natural Historian 

AVe were much interested the other day in the 
story of a London' sparrow which tried for 
half' an hour - to, rescue its fledgling in the 
Strand, and we asked our Natural Historian 
why these sparrows do not go to live in the 
country. This is his answer. 

They do—for a time. But that does 
not meet the whole inquiry. Why 
should creatures living chiefly on grain, 
to whom the sovereign gift of flight is 
granted, be content with the gloom and 
smoke and manifold perils of town life 
when all the glories of the open country, 
teeming with food, abounding in shelter 
and all that should be dear to birds, 
are available for the claiming ? 

The reason for the sparrow's choice 
is very much the same as the towns¬ 
man’s choice. House sparrows are 
citizens who deliberately, select the 
press and crowd of human society and 
human dwellings in preference to the 
still spaces of the country, where hawks, 
rooks, ravens, and. other birds of prey 
are vital factors in the life of little birds. 

It is not, however, so much that these 
birds frighten sparrows as that human 
dwellings lure them into the towns. 

A Mischievous Bird 

House sparrows are entirely parasitic 
on mankind, as fixedly dependent as 
rats, mice, cockroaches, and house 
crickets are. So, as we make our towns 
and cities great human gathering-places, 
there are the sparrows in our midst* 
a plague, a gobbling pestilence, robbing 
our gardens of bud, bloom, and 
vegetable, choking our gutters, with 
their nests, disturbing our peace with 
the intolerable twittering with which, 
perched outside our bedroom windows, 
they greet the dawn. 

Still, there are two sides to every case, 
and even sparrows, robbers as they are, 
do good work for us while feeding 
their nestlings, which require # cater¬ 
pillars, green-fly, and beetles. For three 
such nesting periods a year these 
feathered rats earn our gratitude. For the 
rest of the year they are an unmixed evil. 

They fly to the country in swarms 
at the close of summer when the corn 
is ripening, and there levy such heavy 
toll on the farmer's crops as to cause 
hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth 
of damage every year. A single sparrow 
eats its own weight in grain a day. 

Spoilers of the Crops 

They eat the grain in the ear, they 
break the stalks, they scatter still more 
grain on the ground. Until the corn is 
cut and carried the sparrows, parents 
and offspring, remain to rob and to drive 
farmers to despair. When harvesting is 
over they return to the towns from 
which they set out. The country is their 
Riviera, their rural seat, but the city is 
their home, their capital, their fortress. 

The more the city grows the greater 
becomes the house sparrow family. 
Refuse, to which they are welcome, 
produce of gardens and allotments, 
nurseries and market gardens, these are 
their stand-by. They come next to 
rats and mice in magnitude of damage 
to mankind | and that applies not only 
to Great Britain, but to America, Aus¬ 
tralasia, and every land where sentiment 
has caused a few to be introduced. , 

Their annual journeys between the 
towns and the country are examples of 
migration which we may all note and 
study for ourselves. E. A. B. 

EVERY LITTLE HELPS 
A Bit for the Old Country 

A man born in England who emigrated 
to America 50 years ago has. sent ^950 
in Exchequer Bonds to help to reduce 
Britain’s enormous War Debt to his 
adopted country, 

This is the fourth contribution he has 
sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for this purpose in the past few years. 

* His name is not stated. 


ATLANTIC LINERS 
FOR MONTREAL 

Ships 1000 Miles Into 
Canada 

A COLOSSAL WORK BEING DONE 

The biggest work of its kind ever 
attempted by any country is now being 
carried out in Canada. 

The bed of the St. Lawrence River is 
being dredged to make a channel 35 feet 
deep for Atlantic liners, so that after 
crossing the ocean they can continue 
their journey for another thousand miles 
to Montreal, well into the heart, of the 
American Continent. 

In order to do this 127 million cubic 
yards of earth have-to be dredged out of 
the river-bed. The weight of this vast 
quantity of material is over seven million 
tons. The work is being done by the 
Dominion Department of Marine, and 
already 100 million cubic yards of 
material have been moved. 

Montreal will thus become a seaport 
like New York, and as the channel is 
being buoyed throughout navigation 
will be perfectly safe. Canada is proud 
of this great achievement, and the com¬ 
pletion of the work will add enormously 
to her prosperity. 

THE L.M.S. AND ITS 
TRAINS 
A Capital Idea 

Many boys make a point of finding 
out the name of the engine before getting 
into a train; it adds so much to the 
interest of the journey. Now the L.M.S. 
has adopted the happy idea of naming 
whole trains. . 

The chief train from Euston to Scot¬ 
land and the chief train the opposite way 
are to be called the Royal Scot. The' 
train to Llandudno is to be the Welsh¬ 
man. There is the * Ulster Express to 
Fleetwood and back, the Lakes Express, 
and ‘ the Manxman for Isle of Man 
passengers. 

How pleasant to be able to give a 
thing a name ! Soon aeroplanes and 
submarines will be the only things left 
to be known (or unknown ?) by a letter 
and a number. We do not expect the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry to take 
a hifit from the L.M.S. and give their 
craft names their crews could be proud 
of, but until they do they will be left 
far behind in the race for popularity. 
We love to read of Lindbergh's Spirit of 
St. Louis, but who cares for LX 25 ? 

THE TOP AND BOTTOM 
OF THE WORLD 
Both Feed Our Tables 

We all know that a great deal of 
mutton eaten in England comes from 
the bottom of the world ; that is, from 
Australia- and New Zealand. 

Perhaps few people are aware, how¬ 
ever, that we get* much of our mutton 
from : the top of the world too. During 
the last few years Iceland has been 
exporting frozen mutton to England, 
and last winter the shipments totalled 
12,000 carcases. 

The idea that Iceland justifies its 
name and is a cold country is, of course, 
quite wrong: Much of it is admirable 
grazing-land-, and the development of the 
sheep-rearing industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Formerly the bulk 
of. the mutton went to Norway, but the 
Norwegians, too, are increasing their 
production of mutton, and so want less 
from Iceland. The, British market is 
therefore, being developed, and wa 
may now- more and more be excused for 
asking if we happen to be eating frozen 
mutton whether our dinner comes from 
the top or the bottom of the world. 
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* A GREAT IDEA 
PROVED TRUE 

The courage of those 

- WHO SUFFER 

A Recreation Hall and the 
Story Behind It 

THE PAPWORTH COLONY 

The Girl Guides and Boy Scouts of 
Papworth in Cambridgeshire have per¬ 
haps the most wonderful recreation 
.hall in England. 

It is wonderful because it has been 
built voluntarily, in their own spare 
time, by the men of Papworth Colony, 
every one of whom is suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

The hall has just been opened, and 
everyone has been talking of the splendid 
work that is being done at Papworth to 
make the consumptive patient's life 
bearable and happy. 

It is more than ten years since 
Professor Sims Wood head and Dr. 
Varrier-Jones set out to prove a great 
idea, the idea that it was possible to 
transform consumptives into useful and 
productive members of society by means 
of a village settlement devoted to their 
care ; and today the Tuberculosis In¬ 
dustrial Colony at Papworth is witness 
to their success. 

A Splendid Record 

With a hospital as its beginning, 
foil owed T t>y rest-houses, . open-air 
shelters, hostels, and workshops for 
training in handicrafts, the work is 
crowned by a ^village settlement of old 
patients and their families, men. and 
women who have gained confidence in 
themselves, have learned (as Dr. Varrier* 
Jones puts it) to’lead the life of con¬ 
sumptives and yet enjoy life thoroughly. 

Today the institution and the village 
between them contain over six hundred 
people, one hundred of them healthy 
children growing up free from infection. 
There is a shop in Cambridge where 
furniture, trunks, and other products 
of the : workshops, together with the 
Ashstead Pottery made by disabled 
soldiers, are sold to the public. Since 
1924 the mem have built more than ,25 
new houses with their own hands from 
a grant of the Ministry of Health, and 
now they have added the young 
people's hall. 

The Spirit of the Place 

But'there are far more applicants for 
admission than such a housing pro¬ 
gramme can accommodate, and an 
appeal has now been launched for 
£50,000 to enlarge this wonderful insti¬ 
tution and enable it to help those by 
whom help is so sorely heeded. 

The spirit of the place is admirably 
shown by the Papworth Annual, of 
which a copy has been sent to us. It 
is a bright miscellany, written, illus¬ 
trated, edited, printed, ancT published 
at a shilling by members of this happy 
little community. ! 

We do not know of any more promis¬ 
ing experiment of its kind, anywhere, 
and we hope the big family of C.N. 
readers will at least send for a copy of 
the Papworth Annual to find out what 
a bright little world this corner of 
Cambridgeshire is. The institution is 
well worth the encouragement of a 
sovereign from any of our readers. 


A FEAST OF HOBNAILS 

A duckling nine weeks old had a 
taste for hobnails as a diet, but the 
fact was. not discovered till it had been 
killed for the table. 

It was bought for a cafe at Oswestry, 
and eighteen hobnails were found when 
it was being prepared for cooking. 


One Day this Week 

IN ART. 

A Painter of Beautiful Women 

Thomas Gainsborough died oh August -2, 178 8. 

With the work-of Gainsborough the 
art of portraiture in England rose to a 
peculiar height. Reynolds provides the 
main body of our greatest portrait work, 
but Gainsborough's genius set his paint¬ 
ings apart from all others in the story 
of English art. 

Gainsborough, Crome, Cotman, and 
Constable have made the East Coun¬ 
try famous in landscape. Gainsborough 
was born within a few miles of the 
Constable home at Sudbury, in. Suffolk, 
in May, 1727. His father was a wool 
merchant. After a few years at a school 
kept by his uncle, from which he appears 
to have emerged with little education 
save the art of writing beautifully and 
a growing passion for drawing everything 
he could see in Nature, particularly trees, 
Tom was sent to London to study art. 
That was in 1742. He had the good for¬ 
tune to fall under the influence of a 
French artist and engraver, and thereby 
acquired something of that fine quality 
of line in his painting which makes 
us feel what a magnificent etcher he 
might have been. 

The Blue Boy 

Gainsborough worked for some time 
at the school of art in St. Martin’s Lane, 
and then he set up a studio of his own 
as portrait painter and landscape 
painter in Hatton Garden. Fortune did 
not smile on England’s great genius 
just then, and Thomas thought it might 
be easier to live in the country. He 
presently settled in Ipswich, and stayed 
there fourteen years, painting landscapes 
and a few portraits, making many 
friends but not much money/ 

•In 1760 the artist removed to Bath, 
the favourite watering-place of England, 
where all that was brilliant in the society 
of the period gathered. For fifteen 
years Gainsborough stayed there, paint¬ 
ing everybody of note, and there his 
style developed its peculiar, aloof beauty. 

His technique was superb; his brush 
work vibrated with colour and light; his 
sitters were always posed in a distinctive 
manner. Into his work there began to 
come something alluring and distin¬ 
guished that strengthened as the years 
went by. We remember him most for 
his portraits of beautiful women: Airs. 
Graham, Mrs. Siddons, the Linley 
sisters. No one who has seen it can ever 
forget The Blue Boy. Gainsborough’s 
landscapes would have set him apart, 
a genius among painters, had he never 
painted a portrait. 

A Distinguished Career 

In 1774 he removed to London and 
there spent the rest of his life. Reynolds 
and Romney were already there, well 
established, much thought of, but it was 
soon evident that there was plenty of 
room for Gainsborough. He came back 
to lord it over the town he had last seen, 
32 years before, as a poor student. _He 
settled in part of Schomberg House in Pall 
Mall, was sought out, flattered, courted. 

Success did not change him. He still 
bullied his sitters a little, still loved 
music to distraction, was ready for a 
quarrel now and again with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and the Academicians, but 
never with struggling artists, to whom 
his purse was always open. 

For a few weeks before the end 
Gainsborough lived in great suffering, 
and clung to his work to help him to 
forget his terrible pain. He died on 
August 2, 1788." 


CANADA, LAND OF FLOWERS 

To show that Canada is a land of 
flowers as well as corn, the Canadian 
Government lately despatched to Eng¬ 
land a consignment of peonies for dis¬ 
tribution among representative people. 
The bloomSi of which there were nearly 
25,000, came in 230 wooden cases. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A skylark’s nest with four eggs was 
found in a truck of coals on its arrival 
at Whitstable. 

Three former mayors of Kidder¬ 
minster, all members of one firm, have 
presented a park to the town. 

A Lincolnshire policeman summoned 
his own son at Spilsby for riding a 
bicycle without a light. 

Wigan’s 1800 Years 

Wigan has had a successful pageant 
summing up 1800 years of history. 

250 Words a Minute 

A new Pitman’s shorthand record 
for women has been established by Miss 
Edith Pearson, who in a recent examina¬ 
tion wrote 250 words a minute. 

The Bull and the Gate 

A runaway bull dashed through the 
streets of Ashfordby Hill, near Melton 
Mowbray, with a five-barred gate on 
its horns. 

Tributes in Verse 

Among the many tributes to Lind¬ 
bergh have been a remarkable number 
in verse, one New York newspaper re¬ 
ceiving 1500 poems. 

The Wonder Hen 

A hen belonging to the stationmaster 
at Staddlethorpe, in Yorkshire, after 
laying a series of eggs with double yolks 
has now laid one with three yolks. 

Tons of Money 

Jerusalem has just received by road, 
under a strong guard, 75 tons of its new 
silver, nickel, and bronze money, to the 
value of £430,000. 

Sedbergh Follows Oxford 

The boys of Sedbergh School, in York¬ 
shire, have thrown open their playing 
fields to the elementary schools of the 
district, and 40 of them have volun¬ 
teered as coaches. 

The Old Buffers 

When a search was made for the 
parts of one of George Stephenson's 
engines, which is to be sent to America 
for centenary celebrations, it was found 
that the buffers had been made into a 
piano stool. - 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Does a Flame Possess WeigKt? 

Yes ; it is burning gas, and however light 
it may be a gas has actual weight because 
it is matter. 

Was December 31, 1900, in the 19th or 
20th Century ? 

Being the last day of the last year of the 
19th century, it was obviously in that century. 

What is the Meaning of the Phrase 
“ History Repeats Itself”? 

That in the course of history the same 
motives animate men again and again, 
often leading to a similarity of circumstances 
and results. 

- \ 

What Was the Confederacy of Delos? 

A league .in 477 b.c, to place Athens 
instead of Sparta at the head of Greece. 
It was.so called because the deputies of the 
allies were to meet annually in the Temple of 
Apollo and Artemis at Delos. 

What is the Origin of the Saying ** Before 
You Can Say Jack Robinson”? 

Nothing definite is known. One theory 
is that it originated in a lively man who 
used to pay flying visits to his neighbours 
and was soon off again. But there is no 
real evidence of this. 

Are There More Roman Catholics Than 
Any Other Christians? 

The world statistics are as follows: 
Roman Catholics 331,500,000 ; Greek or 
Eastern Churches 144,000,000; Protestants 
206,900,000; a total for all Christians of 
682,400,000.. 

Are Some Trees More Likely to be 

Struck by Lightning Than Others? 

Camille Flammarion collected statistics 
and found in a certain, given time 54 oaks 
were struck, 24 poplars, 14 elms, 11 walnuts, 
10 firs, 7 willows, 6 each pines, ashes, and 
beeches, 4 each pears, cherries, and chest¬ 
nuts, and 2 each limes and apples. No tree, 
is immune. 




THE CLOUDY PLANET 

VENUS AT HER BRIGHTEST 

Mountains That May Be 
Thirty Miles High 

THE EARTH LIKE A SMALL MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next week Venus will be at her 
greatest brilliancy, and capable, if the 
Moon were absent, of casting a distinct 
shadow. The proximity of the Moon’s 
crescent on Sunday and Monday, to¬ 
gether with Saturn not far away in the 
south-west, will add to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Venus is now about 45 million miles 
away, and though at her greatest bril¬ 
liancy is still far- from being at her 
nearest to us. . This will not occur until 
September 10, when she will be but 
27 million miles away. 

She appears now as a broad crescent, 
which will gradually grow thinner and 
thinner, like a waning Moon, though 
continuing to increase in diameter, as 
shown in the picture. So in only four 



The present appearance of Venus (1) and 
about the end of August (2) 


weeks’ time Venus will appear as a 
slender thread of light. Having by that 
time got almost between the Earth and 
the Sun, she will be difficult to see in the 
early twilight, as she will set so soon 
after sunset. 

Of course, on September 10, when 
Venus will pass between our world and 
the Sun, she will be invisible because 
the dark side of the planet will be 
turned toward us. 

Anyone with powerful binoculars and 
a clear view down to the western horizon 
should be able to see Venus as a fine 
crescent during the next two or three 
weeks, for she will appear nearly one- 
thirtieth the apparent width of the 
Moon. This is the size our world ap¬ 
pears to Venus just now—but with this 
immense difference, that the entire disc 
of the Earth is. illuminated and shines 
all night in .the sky of Venus ; therefore 
our world is, in point of luminosity, 
equivalent to a small moon, lighting up 
the landscape on Venus with a radiance 
twenty times greater than Venus bestows 
upon us at the present time. 

But any possible inhabitants of Venus 
may not often see the Earth’s lovely orb 
because of the-immense masses of cloud 
which are known to be suspended in 
that planet’s dense atmosphere. 

The Passing of Mars 

From considerable irregularities seen 
in the terminator (the line dividing light 
from- darkness ancf night from day on 
Vends) it is obvious that either there 
must* be great differences in the height 
of the various cloud layers, or very 
lofty mountains,, between 20 and 30 
miles high, must exist there. 

The fiery Mars that was so brilliant 
a year ago has now dwindled to insig¬ 
nificance and passed from naked-eye 
visibility. Though still in the western 
sky, he is now far beyond the Sun, 
some 230 million miles away, instead of 
but 43 million, as in last November. He 
will not be observable for several 
months, during which he will pass 
behind the Sun and then reappear in 
the morning sky. . G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus west, 
Saturn south-west, Jupiter and Uranus east 
about midnight. 
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THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure 

CHAPTER 35 

The Broken Cage 

HE tide was running strong. 
In almost complete darkness 
the sampan sped along, following 
every winding of the creek and 
fended off all awkward. corners 
by the sure hand of Lo Fing. 
Every member of the party was 
'silent and'watchful, and even the 
waterfowl were scarcely disturbed 
by the smooth passing of the 
little vessel. 

At the mouth of the creek 
and for some distance along the 
shore the lake was fringed with 
rushes. Keeping close to this 
fringe, Lo Fing paddled along very 
slowly and .cautiously, to avoid 
splashing.- So they made their 
way toward the cluster of rocks 
from which Michael had swum to 
the base of the cliff. There, under 
the shadow of the rocks, they lay 
for a few minutes, peering through 
the darkness up at the frowning 
stronghold and listening for sounds 
of the enemy. Faint murmurs 
reached their cars, but there 
seemed to be less movement within 
the walls than there had been on 
the night before. 

Michael’s plan had been that he 
and Lo Fing should climb up to 
the fort, hand to Larry one of the 
two files they had brought from 
the launch, together with a small 
crowbar and a tin of grease, and 
stand by to cover Larry’s escape 
as soon as he had cut through 
a bar of his cage, or so far weakened 
it that one or two of them might 
bend it or break it off. Meanwhile 
the others would remain beside 
the sampan to pick them up whe*i 
■ they had descended the cliff. 

But when they lay-to under 
the rocks, and Michael caught 
sight of the wireless masts towering 
up like black lines on the indigo 
background of the night sky, 
another idea occurred to him. 
In a few whispered words he 
communicated it to his companions, 
and they mutely agreed to it. . 

With- the same cautiousness as 
before Lo Fi’ng paddled the sampan 
-from the rocks to the nearer shpre. 
Then Michael, with Chang and 
Ah Sung, stepped on to the land, 
leaving the farmer in the sampan. 
Being familiar with the neighbour¬ 
hood and necessary for the return 
journey, he - Would do best to 
husband his strength. 

The climb which had been on 
the. previous night toilsome and 
hazardous to Michael alone was 
easier now, for each helped the 
other. But it was advisedly 
and necessarily slow; they , all 
knew that any noise, even the 
slightest, might be fatal to success, 
and they made every footing sure 
as they clambered up the- rocky 
face. The sloping glacis of concrete, 
which Michael had found so serious 
an obstacle, now offered no diffi¬ 
culties ; .for, steadied and pushed 
by Chang behind him, he was in no 
danger of slipping back, and when 
he stood up at the base of the wall 
3 :e was able to give.a hand to Chang, 
and he in his turn to Ah Sung. 

Nor did he find it necessary to 
run the risk of climbing the wall 
and showing himself on the top. 
He found the opening which he 
had noticed on the former occasion. 
Through this they all squeezed 
themselves, and so came directly 
on to the platform. There they 
crouched for a while against the 
wall, to regain their breath and 
take stock of the position. 

They found ' that there was 
considerable movement in the fort. 
Lights showed in several dwellings 
on the farther side of the enclosure. 
Now and then men, singly or in 
groups, passed along in. one direc¬ 
tion or another; through open 
doors came the rattle of dice and 
the sing-song of high-pitched .voices. 
It was clearly prudent to wait 
until the traffic had grown lessj 
*~The moon was slowly rising 


9 By Herbert Strang 

behind them, and they crouched 
lower and closer against the wall. 
At last, when the movement to 
and fro had ceased, Michael whis¬ 
pered to his companions, and they 
crawled after him over the platform 
to the edge. 

Michael bent over and lightly 
tapped one of the bars of the cage 
beneath. He was instantly an¬ 
swered by a scratching on the 
lower part of the bar. Leaning 
over still farther, he handed down 
one of the files and the tin of 
grease into Larry’s eager hand, 
then withdrew and lay flat. 

It was a minute or two before 
Larry began to work. Then the 
three stretched on the roof heard 
the faint rasp of the file, which, in 
spite of the grease, could not be 
wholly smothered. But it was so 
faint as not to be audible on the 
far side of the enclosure ; the main 
risk was that it would-be heard by 
someone passing near the cage. 

Michael's heart beat fast as he 
listened to the persistent filing 
going, on below him. Larry was 
working away steadily, stopping 
every now and again as if to assure 
himself that no one was within 
hearing. Once, when shuffling 
footsteps were heard approaching, 
a shrill squeak from the file caused 
Michael’s hair to stand on end ; but 
the footsteps had clearly not escaped 
the notice of • Larry, for * there 
was dead silence in the cage until 
the pedestrian had passed by. 

At last the sound of the file ceased 
altogether, and a soft tapping on the 
bar drew Michael again to the edge. 

Bar cut half through,” whis¬ 
pered Larry. ” Could be broken 
now, I think.” 

“ I’ll drop down .as soon as I’m 
sure it’s safe,” Michael whispered. 

No one was moving in the en¬ 
closure, The. moment appeared to 
be favourable ; and Michael, carry¬ 
ing the crowbar, swung himself over 
the edge of the roof and let himself 
down to the ground by means of 
the bars. Then, using the crowbar 
as a lever, he forced it against the 
half-filed bar untiF that gave way 
with a snap. Himself pulling and 
Larry pushing, they managed to 
bend up the broken bar till it.left 
a space wide enough for Larry to 
squeeze through. He was free. 

Without losing a moment he 
mounted bn Michael’s back and so 
gained the roof. Chang and he then 
leaned over and gave their hands to 
Michael as he swarmed up tlie bars. 
In a few seconds after the snapping 
of the bar Larry and the three 
others were resting at the foot of 
the. wall. 

” Good man ! ” whispered Larry, 
squeezing his brother's hand: “ I 
had almost given you up.” 

“No fear ! ” returned Michael. 
“ But we’ve no time to waste. Any 
moment your escape may be dis¬ 
covered,- And we’ve something to 
do first.”, 

He_ continued to whisper for a 
few moments into Larry’s ear, then 
in single file the four men crept 
silently eastward in the direction of 
the wireless masts. 

CHAPTER 36 

The Pirate’s Threat 

t was now Larry who led the 
. way. After taking a few paces 
along the platform he came to some 
steps that led down to the ground 
level. He passed this spot cau¬ 
tiously, the others followed hint, 
and in dead silence they, crept on to 
the place where the .wireless masts 
reared their slender tops. 

There was nothing to screen them 
now. Moonlight was creeping over 
the wall. What they had to do 
must needs be done quickly. 

They came to the first of the 
masts. The wireless installation 
was a rough and ready affair. The 
mast in question was stayed by 
four ropes of steel wire. Two of the 
ropes were secured to iron staples 
let into the .fort wall, the other two 
to bolts in a small bed of concrete. 


On the far side, away from the wall, 
was a small hut. ' 

” Engine-house,” whispered Larry.. 

” Can you put an engine out of 
action ? ” asked Michael. 

“ With luck.” 

While Chang and. Ah Sung 
waited by the mast the others crept 
to the door of the engine-house. It 
was not locked. Michael perceived 
that Larrj' knew the place. They 
entered. The engine was a some¬ 
what old-fashioned paraffin motor. 
Michael flashed his torch. Larry 
caught up a spanner from a shelf 
holding tools ; with a few turns of 
the containing nuts he removed 
the carburetter, and pocketed it. 
Moving always with the same 
rapidity and stealth, they returned 
to their companions. 

Now was the time to make use of 
Ah Sung’s handiness and strength. 
He and Larry started upon the two 
outermost steel ropes with the files, 
while Michael and Chang kept a 
restless and anxious watch. The 
grease had been left behind in 
Larry’s cage; there was nothing to 
deaden the rough sounds of the file, 
but they were now more remote 
from the occupied buildings, and, 
although the files squeaked alarm¬ 
ingly at times there was no great 
risk of being heard unless someone 
chanced to come in the direction of 
the engine-house. - ; . 

But it was . slow work cutting 
through the steel ropes.- It seemed 
to the watchers that the job would 
never .be done, and every minute 
the moon .was climbing higher into 
the sky. Working With the will and 
energy of dogged determination, 
Larry and the Chinese boy perse¬ 
vered until the hot strands were 
severed. Then the four men, two to 
each rope, got a grip upon the two 
inner stays, which were still intact. 

“ One ^ Two ! Three ! Heave ! ” 
Larry whispered.- 

At the word they threw all their 
weight and strength upon the stays. 
The mast yielded slightly, but 
swung back. Another concerted 
pull coincident with the pendulum¬ 
like swing- of the top of the mast 
resulted in a loud and rending crack. 
The mast snapped off some twenty 
feet above the ground, in its fall 
narrowly missing Ah Sung and 
Larry as they jumped clear. 

And* now there was desperate 
• need for haste. It was impossible 
that the crack of the breaking mast 
should not have been heard by the 
pirates, however bemused they were 
with drink and gambling. Indeed 
the party of four had made only a 
few yards of their retreat when they 
heard loud and violent shouts from 
below. Men came pouring out of 
the dwellings on the far side of the 
enclosure. They must see what 
had happened to the mast. Soon 
they would be swarming up the 
steps. The fugitives indeed had 
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only just passed the head of the 
steps when,they heard the Chinese 
already chattering at the foot. 

" A little slower * make • less 
sound,” whispered Michael, hoping 
that in the shadow of the wall they 
might escape discovery for a little. 
And, in fact, when the Chinese 
came up the steps they turned east¬ 
ward toward the masts, the four fugi¬ 
tives continuing their hurried creep¬ 
ing run in the opposite direction. 

They came to the opening, 
squeezed through', and began the 
descent. With the favour of 
Fortune they might reach the 
bottom and . regain the sampan 
without being detected. But that 
was expecting too much of the 
fickle jade. Their forms had been 
descried by some of the up-coming 
Chinese, glancing along the plat¬ 
form. There was at once a scurry 
in the direction of the opening; 
the fugitives, by this .time invisi¬ 
ble from above as they clam¬ 
bered down ,the precipitous cliff, 
heard the excited shouts of the 
Chinese, and when they reached the 
ground and once more came into 
sight as they raced toward the 
sampan were not surprised to hear 
a fusillade break out behind them. 
But they were in partial shadow and 
offered a bad target; they gained 
the sampan unhurt and tumbled 
on board ; and Lo Fing with lusty 
strokes of his paddle drove them to¬ 
ward the further shelter of the rocks. 

Another fusillade rattled as they 
crossed a moonlit patch of water. 
A * trickle flowed down the side of 
the sampan. 

” We’re hit,” said Michael; 

“ above the water line, fortunately.” 

“ There may be a hole below 
too,” said Larry. “ Flash your 
torch for a moment.” , 

The flash revealed a hole nearer 
the bottom of the sampan. -Michael 
instantly whipped out his handker¬ 
chief and stopped up the hole. 

” That will do until we get back 
to the Bantam,” he said; “ if we 
get back. The wasps’ nest is‘cer¬ 
tainly disturbed.” ; 

Gongs were clanging in the fort. 
Shouts mingled with the sound of 
men rushing along the shore/ Ah 
Sung had *npw taken the paddle 
from Lo Fing, and • with stronger 
strokes was forcing the' sampan 
more swiftly toward the mouth of 
the creek. And when they gained 
i that narrow outlet they saw in the 
far distance several small vessels; 

I sampans and. lorchas, shoot ,out 
from behind the promontory and 
make swiftly toward them. 

** It matters nothing,” said Lo 
Fing with satisfaction, squatting in 
the damp bottom of the sampan. 
” There are a hundred places along 
the creek where we can hide. They 
will not catch us.” ... 

Now for the first time Michael 
had an opportunity of hearing from 
his brother the story of what had 
happened on the Annabel. The 
pirate passengers had risen while 
the crew were battling with the 
typhoon, and, assisted by piratical 
junks that swarmed out when the 
storm had ceased, they had looted 
and scuttled the vessel. Some of 
the officers and crew had been 
killed ; the rest were carried ashore. 

“ Was the captain among them ? ” 
asked Michael. 

“I don’t know. ‘ And I don’t 
know what has become of them. 
The pirates tried to force me to 
install the wireless equipment we 
were carrying to Singapore, and you 
know what has happened since.” 

For an hour they had slack 
water ; then the tide turned, and a 
little before dawn they pushed their 
way through^the rushes and re¬ 
gained the Bantam. They were 
greeted, with bad news. During 
their absence Hi Fo had paid a 
hurried visit to the village. Every¬ 
thing there was in commotion, and, 
Ming Wang Tang' had threateffied 
that if the fugitives; Michael and 
Lb Fing, had not been recaptured 
within an hour of sunrise he would 
burn the village to the ground and 
slaughter all. its inhabitants. 

Michael was silent. This meant 
the ruin- of . his plans. 

! . TO HE CONTINUED 


Tal 2S Before Bedtime 

Summer-House Tea 

T N the summer-house at the 
1 bottom of the garden the 
children were preparing "a feast.« 

John had fixed over the door 
a large card with Welcome in 
gaily-coloured letters; Amy 
and the little ones were laying 
the table with all sorts of good 
things. There was a large 
plate of strawberries, bread- 
and-butter, cakes and biscuits, 
and a bowl of marigolds in the 
centre of the clean white cloth. 

•“ When will he be here ? ” 
asked little Pat,, gazing at the 
strawberries with longing eyes. 

y Four o’clock, Mother said,” 
replied Amy, surveying the 
finished table with pride. 

The preparations were in 
honour of an uncle just 
returned from India. Mother 
had promised the children he 
mightlbe their guest at summer¬ 
house tea instead of a stately 
drawing-room meal. Uncle 
Leonard was a great favourite, 
and would be sure to have 
exciting stories to tell them. 

“ He’s late/’ said John, as 
they swung impatiently on the 
gate. “ A quarter-past four ! 
What can have happened ? ” 

Just then the telegraph, boy 
came up the road on,his bicycle. 
John took the orange envelope 
in to Mother, followed by the 
children with anxious faces,; 

“ Oh, .dear! ” said; Mother;: 
reading the message ; ;V Uriel 
Leonard can’t fcome 1 after all ; 
import ant..business, keeps him 
in London^” .. 

There was 'a. .wail of con-, 
sternation from the little group. 


“ And our lovely . tea all 
ready ! ” cried Amy. “ Oh, 



What a sight met their eyes I 


what a shame! ” and they 
made their way sadly back to 
the summer-house. 

What a sight met their eyes ! 
The dainty tea-table was in. a 
terrible state ; the bread-and- 
butter had disappeared, and 
fragments-of biscuits lay scat¬ 
tered about. As they paused, 
aghast, in the doorway Ben the 
Sealyham made a leap and dis¬ 
appeared through the window. 
. . John and Amy looked at 
each other and breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

“ What a mercy Uncle 
Leonard didn’t come after all! ” 
they cried. 

“ I’m glad Ben doesn’t like 
strawberries ! ” chuckled Pat. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Word Square 

'J'he following clues indicate four 
words which, written one under 
the other, will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 

Where the Sun is seen in the 
morning. A . wide space. To look 
for a thing. To appropriate. 

Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery . 



The Gerbil is a small Old World 
rodent about the size of a rat. It 
inhabits open sandy plains, where it 
constructs extensive burrows which 
lead into large central chambers. An 
active little animal, it covers the 
ground in a series of leaps on its long 
hind legs. The Indian species can 
jump a distance of 15 feet. 


A Lindbergh Stamp 

We give here a picture of the stamp 
which has been issued by the> 
United States Post Office in honour 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s flight from 
New York to Paris. His mono¬ 



plane Spirit of St. Louis is shown 
in the centre of a map of the Atlantic, 
on which a dotted line marks the 
course of the flight. The stamp is 
only available for letters sent by the 
American air mail service. 

Beheaded Words 

W H0LE * I am well-dressed ; behead, 
and I am a place where things 
are sold; behead again, and I have to 
do With pictures. Answer next week 


Things Just Patented 

We have no further information concerning 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

An Easily-Threaded Needle. For 
many people threading a needle with 
cotton is a very 
awkward task, but 
here is a useful inven¬ 
tion which should 
make it easy for 
nearly all. The top 
of the needle-eye is 
quite open, so that the cotton may 
be easily placed in position, and it is 
retained in the eye by a tiny spring, 
which fits tightly against the side as 
soon as the cotton has passed it. 

A Bedstead as a Wardrobe. Any¬ 
thing to. save space in some of the 
small houses of 
today is to be 
welcomed. Here 
we see a series 
of shelves and a 
small cabinet 
which may be 
easily attached 
to one end of a 
bed by means of angle irons and 
adjustable claws, and which will'be 
found very useful for taking small 
articles of clothing, and so on. 




. A Reversed Word 

J’M seen on high in yonder sky ; 

I’m seen below where waters flow; 
I’m seen on breasts where honour 
rests. 

ATy several meanings now determine ; 
Reverse me, and I stand for vermin. : 

Answer next week 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'he second broods of swallows are 
* now fledgedl 
H oneysuckle 
berries are ripe. 

Mushrooms are 
found in the fields 
in large numbers. 

The hoary ragwort, 
wormwood, mug- 
wort, and globe 
thistle are in Looking South 
blossom. The 8.30 p.m., Aug. 3 
bracts of the lime tree are falling. 



Ici On Parle Fran?ais 2 



Le plat Le-dattier Le pont 


Void un plat de porcelaine fine. 

Le dattier croit dans les oasis. 3 

II arpentait le pont du paquebot. “ 

Proverbs About Riches 

JJe is not fit for riches who is 
afraid, to use them. 

A great fortune in the hands of "a 
fool is a great misfortune. 

A great fortune is a great slavery. 4 
A great load of gold is more bur- - 
densome than a light load of gravel. 
Bear wealth; poverty will bear itself. ' 
Riches have wings. 


A Picture Puzzle 



piND the names of the five objects 
shown here, and then by taking 
one letter from each word make the 
names of (l) a tree, with a smooth, 
shiny bark, (2) a tall, graceful tree, 
(3) a tree, with aromatic wood. 

Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'here are 4 1 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 



15. Famous volcano. 10. A perennial plant. 

17. A pronoun. 19. French for East. 20. 
For example (abbrev.). 21. High artist’s 
honour. 1 23. A rodent. 25. A colour. 27. 
Clippings of various metals. 31. A 
heavenly, body. 33. Licentiate of the 
Apothecaries’ Society (abbrev.). 34. 
Virginia (abbrev.) 35. Infected. 38. A 
pendent mass of ice. 39. An electrified 
particle of a molecule. 40. A French coin. 
41. An alcoholic drink, 43. The seventh 
king of Israel. 44. Donkeys. 

Reading Down. 1. Sloping timbers of a 
roof. 2. Full of vigour. 3. A climbing plant, 
4, Of greater age: 5. The sheltered side. 
6 . In the direction of. 7. A frozen liquid. 
8 . Musical compositions for eight parts. 9. 
Inhabitants of convents. 12. A destructive 
little animal. 14. A learned society (abbrev.). 

18. An attempt. 22. For example. 24. 
Sets upon.. 20. The language of-Denmark. 
28. This is one. 29. Level. 30. A boy, 
32. Pulp from which annatto dye is pre¬ 
pared. : 38. A cudgel. 37.. Parts of the 
toot. 38. Exists; 41. Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation (abbrev.). 42. Part of the verb To be. 


10 


11 


12 


Jacko Goes to Sleep 

ne morning Jacko was able to do the baker a good turn. 

. It was a very warm day and most people had done with 
fires; but apparently work was going on at the bakery, for 
smoke was simply pouring out of the chimney. 

“ Coo! I believe it’s alight! ” said Jacko. 44 What a spree! ” 

But it wasn't exactly a spree for the poor baker; he was fear¬ 
fully upset when Jacko ran into the shop and told him about it. 

Whatever shall I do?” he exclaimed, rushing round in 
great excitement. 41 The whole place will be burned down if 
I'm not careful.” • 

44 Better take precautions,” said Jacko promptly. 11 I'll move 
all the cakes out into the street for you ! ” 

But the baker wasn't at all keen on that, and, as a matter 
of fact, in a few minutes the fire had burned itself out. 

The baker was tremendously relieved ; and though he didn't 
offer Jacko anything to eat he did offer him a ride into the 



country. 44 I was just going to start on my rounds when you 
came in,” he told Jacko. 

Jacko liked the idea very much. He had often noticed the 
baker's smart little cart with its spirited horse, and he was 
delighted to find himself perched up on the front seat. 

They started off down the street in great style, and it wasn't 
long before they were out in the country. The-baker was quite 
pleased to have somebody to talk to, and he told Jacko all 
sorts of stories about bis customers. 

44 1 must get out here,” he said at last, stopping outside a 
cottage. And he clambered down from his seat and opened 
two little doors at the back of the cart to get out some loaves. 

' As soon as he had disappeared up the garden path with the 
loaves Jacko clambered down and had a good look inside the cart. 

There were lots of crisp new loaves inside, and when Jacko 
caught sight of cakes and jam tarts as well he opened his eyes 
very wide. He was just making his choice when he heard the 
baker's footsteps coming down the garden. 

Jacko didn't hesitate a second. He crawled • inside the cart 
and pulled the doors to behind him ! 

The baker was very surprised when he found that Jacko had 
disappeared. 44 1 suppose the boy has gone off bird's nesting,” 
he said in a disappointed voice. 44 Well, well, I shall miss him, 
for he was very good company, and I hadn't finished telling 
him that story about Mrs. Ringtail and the seed.cake.” 

But the baker didn't think Jacko was such good company by 
the time he had stopped at the next village, for when he jumped 
down and looked inside the cart there wasn't a single cake left. 
But curled up among the loaves was Jacko, fast asleep! 

The baker promptly cut himself a switch, from the hedge, 
though, as he said, it seemed almost a.pity to wake him. 

And Jacko thought so, too, when he opened his eyes and saw 
what was in store for him. 


A Puzzle in Rhyme 

]y{Y first and my last are alike, 

You will own ; 

My second and fourth are the same; 
Of either my first or my fifth, 

Be it known, 

My third just its half will proclaim ; 
My whole is a compliment . 
Frequently paid 
. To ladies of every grade; 

Behead me and then it is 
Oftentimes said - 

I’m first of the kind ever made; . 
Curtail.but this last, and then 
Truly the name . 

Of a lady triy letters convey ; 

Read backward and forward, 

I’m each way the.same; 

Now tell me this riddle, i pray. 

Answer next week 


Day. and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light now grows shorter each day. ' 


Df MERRYMAN 

Her Own Fault 

J’M sorry to say the soles I bought 
from you yesterday were not 
fresh. You ought not to have sold 
them to me. 

Well, mum , / offered them to you on 
Tuesday and every day since , hut you 
i would not have them till yesterday 1 


Bad for the Nerves 



sun 

That’s warm as warm can be, 

But yesterday the wind blew cold 
Right out of the N.E. , 

I find these rapid changes try 
A fellow’s nerves—don’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” the Grasshopper replied, 

“ I’m feeling jumpy too!” 

Truth or Fiction? 

JTffie had been to the Zoo for the 
first time, and had seen many 
queer creatures. 

“ But there aren’t really such 
animals, are there, Mother ? ” she said. 

The Power of Advertising 

From a letter to a newspaper: 

Qn Thursday I lost a gold watch 
* which I valued very highly. 
Immediately I inserted an advertise- 
tnent in your lost-and-found column, 
and waited. Yesterday 1 went home 
and found the watch in the pocket of 
another suit. God bless your paper 1 

The Prince of Bores 

JF shameless, selfish rudeness were 
A virtue, not a sin, 

And someone gave a prize for it 
I know what chap would win. 

He comes to parties quite unasked, 
Unwelcome and de trop, 

And even after sundry hints 
The ruffian will not go. 

He pries in other folks’ affairs, 

He bores us with his own ; 

For hours unwillingly we hear 
His long and dreary drone.. 

He “just drops in” when we’re at 
work 

And stays till we could cry. 

O, do buzz off, .you prince of .bores, 
You big bluebottle fly ! • 

That Cheeky Nephew 

'J'ommy (when riddles were being 
asked): Do you know the 
difference between an apple and an 
elephant, Uncle ? 

Uncle : I’m afraid I don’t, Tommy. 
Tommy (triumphantly): Then 
it wouldn’t do for Mother to send you 
out to buy apples, would it ? 


How the Pistol Got Its Name 
J'he pistol came into use about 
1500, and was used by the 
German* cavalry, who came to be 
known as pistoleers. It has been 
made in various styles and patterns, 
double-barrelled . pistols sometimes 
having the two barrels side by side 
and sometimes one above the other. 
The weapon got its name from 
Pistoja, near Florence, where it is sup¬ 
posed to have been originally made. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Are We ? The vowels—a, e, i, o, u. 

A Painting in Hiding The Blue Boy 
Changeling Sale, vale, vase, case, cash. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme Level 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew , out ot my maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



July 30, 1927 



Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere-inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


* 






A GIANT ENGINE • HOLIDAYS BEGIN • THE BOYS’ LEAGUE OF NATIONS 



Two Engines in One—This remarkable locomotive has been built by the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway for hauling heavy coal trains up steep gradients in the Midlands. The tank 
; in front holds 2700 gallons of water, and at the rear is another tank for 1800 gallons, and also a tank for seven tons ot coal. This engine has the pulling power of two ordinary engines 



, Railway Track Washed Away—This picture shows the railway 
embankment near Smethwick, which was washed into a canal 
during the recent great storm. A moment before the collapse a 
passenger train which had been standing there had mdved’on 



A Velasquez Discovery—This picture of a nun, 
the earliest portrait painted by Velasquez, has 
been found in a convent at Toledo. It is dated 
1620, when Velasquez was 21. ^ See page 2 



The Last Day of School—The schools are now breaking up and 
children everywhere are eagerly looking forward to their holidays 
by the sea or in the country. Here we see some boys anxious 
to get home after leaving school on the last day of the term 



A Boys' League of Nations—Boys from twenty nations have been camping in Windsor A Holiday'on the Thames—A party of young men have been enjoying a splendid holiday 

Forest, and this picture shows some of them gathering round the cook. See page 4 sailing up the Thames, and here we see the holidaymakers setting off for a day’s journey 



A Romp in the Surf—This girl paddling at the seaside has made friends with four dogs, and Seaside Fun in London—As a rule donkey-riding can be enjoyed only at the seaside, but 

all of them are]eagerly waiting for her to throw something into the sea for them to retrieve this picture taken at the Ranelagh Club shows some boys and girls riding donkeys in London 


I 

rr 


THE BOY SCOUT SPIRIT LONG AG0-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 
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